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OF THE WEEK. 
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NEWS 





GRAVE misfortune has fallen on civilisation. Khartoum 
D is has been taken, having, it is believed, been surrendered 
Ly treachery—a Pasha having admitted the Arab besiegers 
into a gate—and its heroic defender, General Gordon, who had 
provided against every contingency but this, is either dead or a 
prisoner. The Mahdi reigns in Khartoum; and her 
Goverament, besides providing for the safety of the Exped 
now left,as it were, in the air, has to decide whether it will 
him out, or retreating to Wady Halfa and the coast, seal 
up in the Soudan. Up to our going to press, the i 
£ the Cabinet summoned for Friday was not 
but the balance of opinion inclined to war with the 
as the general foe of all interested in the repose of the Mah 
medan world, to be waged both from England and India. 
We are not prepared to contest that conclusion, 
‘annot be ts with such a cloud hanging over its prosper 
but the war will be a serious one, and waged under circu: 
stances sori trying to men of sense. There is nothing to ge 
we have no quarrel with the people, and the locality 
inaccessi ible; but still Khartoum, if the decision is taken, will 
he reached, like Magdala, though with more serious losses 
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The course of events is far from clear, but it will be r 
bered that on the 24th inst. Sir C. Wilson started for Khartou 
{rom Gubat, with a portion of the Royal Sussex in two steam 
He approached Khartoum on the 28th inst.; but discovered, f 
the fire kept-up from the banks, that the city must be in the 
Mahdi’s hands. He steamed on right up to the city 5 but 

tire grew hotter, it was impossible to land, and he was inf 
—hovw, is still an unsolved mystery—that “a gate” had been 
opened by the treachery of a Pasha, and that General Gordon 
was either a prisoner or dead. He therefore steamed | 
and on his return both steamers were wrecked on an 
probably through the treachery of the pilots. Colonel Stuart 
Wortley, however, rowed in a small boat to Gubat, a 
was sent to bring off the wrecked party, and information 
was at once dispatched to Lord Wolseley, who telegraphed the 
lisastrous news to London. It is believed that Khartoum 
fellon January 2Uth; but the obscurity as to all details, and 
especially as to the fate of General Gordon,—for whose mis- 
fortune all Europe is mourning,—is amazing. ‘The event will, 
f course, greatly increase the prestige of the Mahdi, who will 














steamer 


now be obeyed by all Arabs and half-castes from Berber ta the | 


Lakes, and may recruit among them at will. The impact of the 
news also will be severely felt in Mecca, and perhaps on the 
Neccan plateau in Sonthern India. 





{n the immediate future, and during the uncertainty as to the | 
tate of General Ciordon, the most pressing cause of anxiety is | 


the position of the force at Gubat. It will, when Sir meaxens 
Buller reaches it with his 1,000 men, be 1,809 strong, defende 





by earthworks, and with a steamer on the river; but it may be 
attacked by large forces. The Mahdi can now detach any 
number of men he likes; and all the scattered tribes between 
ig and Khartoum will throng down to the former 
place. It is not in Arabs, brave as they are, to defeat 
Ex so fighting behind earthworks; but they may 
swarm into the Desert, and so eut-off Sir R. Buller’s 
force from all communications, except by water, and every 
source of supply. Aid can only come from Korti; for General 
Earle with his boats has only just passed Birti, has Abou 
Hamad and Berber to take, and cannot reach Gubat under five 
weeks. It is believed that General Wolseley will at once 
but he 
, his own being principally 
3uller, while the new supply promised by certain 
may not be forthcoming. Under such circumstances, 
croaking is not unnatural; but the General is said to be full of 
confidence, and hitherto he has committed no error. He is, of 
course, as irresponsible for the treachery of Firouz Pasha—if 
that is the name of the man who opened the gate— 
Gordon himself. 


despatch reinforcements sufficient to make Gubat safe; 
may be perplexed by want of camels 
with Sir R. 


tribes 


as General 


The Tiines has started an amazing 
have fallen six weeks ago; 
have been forged; and tl 
have intended to lure General 
must be rnbbish. 


theory that Khartonm 


y that General Gordon's letters 
y 





the Mahdi’s advisers may 
Wolseley to his destraction. That 
It is curious that no one knows what became 

of the remaining steamers with General Gordon; but the theory 
put forward implies that some one with the M: ch li not only could 
forge General Gordon’s signature, but that he could mad ge his 
stub I> ,and had the self-command to represent him as exultant 
—which would give Lord Wolseley y time—instead of distressed 
—which would urge Lord Wolseley ¢ on. Sir Charles Dilke, 
Thursday, declared specifically that he 
had seen several of General Gordon’s letters, with his signature 
and seal, and one in 


speaking in London on 


particular, of mid-December, of a 
nore detailed kind. In this the General declared his ability to 

old-ont for years. Sir Charles quite believed the story of 
sane wud and reminded his audience that treachery had been 
displayed before, and that General Gordon had been compelled 
to shoot two of his own Pashas. All that is true, but we want 
to know where Sir Charles Wilson got this story of treachery 
without getting any other information. We can imagine one 
piece of intelligence (favourable) wl 
very carefully conceal. 


et bo 


ich the Government would 


An agreement between the British and Italian Governments 
is believed to have been arranged, under which Italy will oceupy 
a considerable portion of the coast of the Red Sea, including 

seilul, Massowah, and perhaps Suakim, the p'an being that 
Italy shall assist in the pacification of the Soudan, and claim 
certain districts as her 
pied, and two men-of-war, with 


reward. Beilul, indeed, has been oceu- 
board, are on 
The Egyptian Government is said to 
have refused its assent to this arrangement, though its garrisons 
retire peacefully before the Italians; and the Porte is so in- 
dignant, that it has presented a vigorous protest. The French, 
also, are annoyed, seeing in these events their true meaning,— 
that the British Government, tired of French perverseness and 
hostility, has sought a counterbalancing alliance in the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The arrangement reflects credit on Lord Granville’s 
diplomacy, as the Italians would be excellent custodians for the 
ted Sea littoral; and if they seck adventures there, must per- 
force remain faithful to the interests of the only Power whic 
can protect them. The alliance excites enthusiasm in Nal 
and the Premier, Signor Depretis, may, it is stated, rely upon a 
heavy majority. 


Bersaglieri on 
their way to Massowah. 





Au ill-advised though natural attempt to meet the dyna- 


mitards with their own weapons has been made in New York. On 


, the afternoon of February 2nd a woman walked up to O'Donovan 
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Rossa in the street near his office, and, after speaking to him, 
shot him with a revolver, the bullet entering below the left 
shoulder-blade. O'Donovan fell, crying “Iam shot!” and the 
woman then cither fired four more shots at his body, or, as she 
says, emptied her revolver aimlessly, not wishing to bit a man 
who was crying for merey. The woman is English, fairly- 
educated, and lives by nursing the sick. She says she shot her 
victim because he told her that he had ordered the explosions in 
London, and she could no longer bear his existence. She calls 
herself Mrs. Dudley; but it is believed that she is an Essex 
woman named Dunuing, who has had an eccentric career, 
has passed a year in a lunatic asylum, and has twice 
attempted to kill herself. The dynamitards, of course, 
protest that she is an agent of the British Government, 
and demand subscriptions for their martyr. . The occur- 
rence has called forth a burst of hatred and contempt for 
O'Donovan Rossa on the part of the American Press, which 
openly expresses its regret that le is likely to recover. We 
regret that an English e or insane, should have 
followed so evil an example; but it is impossible to expend pity 
upon her victim, who himself, under the protection of the 
American Republic, prepares death for women and children in 
London. He is entitled to the trial granted to any criminal, 
but to no more. 


. 
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The French are meeting with quite unexpected difficulties in 
Formosa. Admiral Courbet has not yet advanced a mile towards 
a successful occupation. All details are carefully*kept back’ 
butit is kaown that on January 25th the Admiral having received 
his reinforcements, made an advance with 1,500 men towards the 
“fortified plateau ’ commanding Kelung. After advancing about 
a mile and a half his troops were beaten back by a heavy fire, 
and retired, or stopped, having lost nine killed and fifty-three 
The Admiral says his men displayed great dash; 
but their small number is much commented on, and it is 
rumoured that sickness is making such havoe in his ranks that 
he has demanded still further reinforcements. The truth is, 
the conscripts care nothing about the war, are out of heart, and 
fall victims to fever and dysentery in such numbers that rein- 
forcements scarcely keep up their original strength. According 
to the latest accounts, it is proposed to abandon Formosa; but 
this is not probable, at least until the elections are over. Pro- 
cress in ‘Tonquin is hardly more rapid, the Chinese con- 
fronting General Negrier on every side on his march towards 


ec 


wounded, 


Langson. 


Mr. Goschen has made two considerable speeches in Edin- 
burgh since his arrival there,—one last Saturday and one on 
Tuesday. The former speech he devoted to home policy, and 
especially to a defence of the old Liberalism against the political 
programme of Mr. Chamberlain; and of this we have given a 
careful account and criticism elsewhere. He reminded his 
audience that the finance which Mr. Chamberlain had criticised 
as pressing hardly on the poor and hardly at all upon the rich, 
was the great work of Mr. Gladstone; and he warned them that 
a progressive income-tax would have many other results besides 
its immediate effect on men of large incomes; that it would 
cripple savings, harass trade, and eventually injure seriously the 
working-classes themselves. On the Land Question, he said that 
the “ three F’s,”—fair rent, fixity of tenure, and free sale,—would 
probably be mischievous; indeed, that these epigrammatically- 
grouped political cries always filled him with distrust, since it was 
generally found that one of the three emblematic pass-words 
made a nullity of the others. Thus, when the French cried out 
for liberty, fraternity, equality, the equality soon swallowed the 
fraternity; aud in the same way, as regards the “three F's,” 
the “free sale” would certainly swallow the “ fair rent.” Allow 
free sale of the interest in the tenancy, and the tenant would 
have to pay, by way of interest on his purchase-money of the 
tenant’s right, cnough to raise the “fair rent” to a point that 
would make it very unfair. M1. Goschen was for abolish- 
ing all restrictions, by way of settlement or otherwise, on the 
sale of land, and trying whether that would not yield satis- 
factory results. It was always well to try freedom first, and only 
have recourse to interference afterwards. 


Mr. Goschen’s Tuesday’s speech on Colonial and Foreign 
affairs was by no means so good as that on home policy. He 
insisted strongly on the growing complexity of our Colonial 
relations, and the duty of holding hard by onr Colonies, and 
steering them through their UMeulties with foreign nations ; 





| 





TS 
but he did not insist at all on the necessity that if this is to be 
so our Colonies must themselves be reasonable, and not ask 
us to defend every claim to territory they choose to make 
or to bear them through, even though they do not carry-out 
in an over-equitable spirit their arrangements with neighbouring 
tribes and States. Mr. Goschen is very indignant with the 
party who back-ont of engagements once undertaken, with 
an excnse commencing with “ After all,’—a phrase which ie 
described as “used by timid people when they wish to back-out 
from a position they have taken-up.” Surely sometimes it is 
a phrase properly used by people whose eyes have been opened 
to new facts which they know “after all,” but did not know 
“before” all. “ After all,” we may say, did Mr. Goschen take 
account of all the Colonial caprices when he entreated us so elo- 
sntly to stand-by our Colonies, and let them feel that they 

have a powerful friend beyond the seas ? 





Lord Reay has also been speaking in Edinburgh, and speaking 
with a good deal of brilliancy, concerning the necessity of 
instructed politicians, and agaiust that view of a statesman 
which assumes that he is to be a mere “ wandering minstrel,” 
able to perform effectively on many different platforms. Lord 
Reay’s ideal of a statesman seems to be the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis; not a bad ideal, so far as mere instructedness 
went. Butso far as regards tenacity of purpose, founded on that 
instructedness, we should doubt if Lord R ay could have pro- 
duced a less masterful ideal. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, with 
all his wide culture, gave way at once before a cry supposed to 
be popular. Lord Reay pronounced a strong panegyric on 
Prince Bismarck’s instructedness ; but he had to admit that no 
subjects give Prince Bismarck so much trouble as economie diffi- 
culties. The explanation is easy. Princo Bismarck understands 
well the personel of European politics, and is about as ignorant 
of economic science as Lord Reay justly supposes the British 
public to be of European diplomacy. 

On the subject of the Reform of the House of Lords, Lerd 
Reay was very animated. He is anxious that the Honse of 
Lords shall relieve the House of Commons of its surplus of 
business,—which is all very well if he would only suggest a 
House of Lords whose deliberations and conclusions would be 
accepted by the House of Commons as in any degree worthy of 
their confidence. He thinks the House of Lords might become 
the organ of the middle-classes and of the Colonies, which is 
quite true if mere speech-making could make any Assembly the 
organ of any class. The real problem,—how to get a House of 
Lords which should neither come into collision with the House 
of Commons, nor be a mere chorus to say ditto to its decisions 
—was not discussed hy Lord Reay. 
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Sir Stafford Northcote has enlivened his rather dull series of 
speeches in Devonshire by a flower-speech, which he delivered 
on Monday, when he claimed the primrose as the Conservative 
emblem, and suggested that the orchid, dear, as he asserts, to 
Mr. Chamberlain, who is fond of carrying a flower in his button- 
hole, and sometimes carries a rare orchid there, should become the 
emblem of the Radical party. Sir Stafford, however, assumed tha 
the orchid is an exotic, which “ has to be sheltered in hothouses, 
maintained at a certain temperature, and kept from too m 
light,” and inferred therefore that it is not the sort of flower to 
win English hearts. Well, of course you may have exotic 
orchids, but you may find English ones too in numbers, 
though we hardly think that it has won English hearts like the 
primrose, for it isa plant valued more for the caprice of its 
imitativeness,—as in the bee-orchis and the man-orchis,—than 
for simplicity and beauty. Now, whatever the Radical party is, 
it is clearly not specially imitative, and therefore we do not 
think Sir Stafford Northcote’s suggestion a happy one. Perhaps 


if it were, the Conservatives would not be quite as much afrail 
of it as they actually are. 








Sir Stafford Northcote further discoursed on the appropriate- 
ness of the primrose to represent Conservatism on the strength 
of Wordsworth’s lines—apparently he had no conception that 
they were Wordsworth’s—on “ The Primrose of the Rock.” The 
lines were :— 

“ The flowers, still faithful to the stems, their fellowship renew ; 


The stems are faithful to the root, that worketh out of view, 
And to the rock the root adheres, in every fibre true.” 


“That,” said Sir Stafford, “TI believe to be the true spirit ol 
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the Conservatives in this country. | I believe they are faithful 
to the stems which connect them with the root; I believe they 
adhere to that British Constitution from which the life of the 
fower is derived ; and I believe that that British Constitution 
cleaves to the rock of truth.” What a pity Sir Stafford did not 
continue his quotation :— 

“Close clings to earth the living rock, though threatening still to fal! ; 

The earth is constant to her sphere, and God upholds them all; 

So blooms this lonely plant, nor dreads her annual funeral.” 

Only, perhaps, that would have made the quotation too em- 
plematic of the Conservative Party. For their “rock of truth” 
too often threatens still to fall; and perhaps, too, their “lonely 
plant” does dread pretty keenly its “ annual funeral.” 

The distress in Paris, arising from the general depression of 
trade, begins to alarm the Chamber, M. T. Revillon asked on 
Thursday that a grant of £1,000,000 should be made to the great 
cities, which could thus give a frane a day each to 240,000 
svorkmen, who had now been starving for two months. Other 
speakers asked for the opening of public workshops, the abolition 
of restrictions on the manufacture of arms, and a large reduction 
in the rates charged on railways. Disagreeable hints, too, were 
given that artisans suffered at least as much under the Republic 
as under the Empire. The Minister for the Interior, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, and M. Baihaut, Under-Secretary for Public Works, 
replied that it was impossible for the State to make such grants, 
and that distress must be dealt with from local resources, as the 
rural poor were as much entitled to help as the urban popula- 
tion. They admitted, however, that the manufacture of arms 
should be relieved of some restrictions, and that railway rates, 
especially at Lyons, should be lowered; and accepted without a 
division a resolution that the Public Works already voted 
should be commenced without further delay. They will have to 


- accept some form of Poor-Law yet, if they are to escape the 


incessant demands that the Treasury should keep people 
alive. ae 

The footman Lee, accused of the murder of his mistress, Miss 
Keyse, at Babbacombe, near Torquay, has been found guilty and 
sentenced to death, the Judge warning him that he had no mercy 
to expect. The evidence, though strictly circumstantial, was con- 
clusive, it being proved that he had threatened his mistress, who, 
when he had served a sentence for stealing plate, had taken him 
in out of charity; that his socks were saturated with the petro- 
leum oil with which he had attempted to fire the house; and 
that he had blood on his hands when the household was first 
roused, and before the glass to which he attributed it had been 
broken. The only defence attempted was a suggestion that, 
as his step-sister, the cook, entertained a lover, which was ad- 
mitted, this man might have been in the house and have 
murdered Miss Keyse; but no atom of evidence was offered in 
support of the theory. The guilty man appears to be of a 
thoroughly malignant nature; but he professes piety, and in 
Court attributed his calmness, on which the Judge had com- 
mented, to his trust in the Lord. 

Canon King, the Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology at 
Oxford, is to sueceed Bishop Wordsworth in the See of Lincoln ; 
and Dr. Bickersteth, the Dean of Gloucester, who has only just 
been installed in his Deanery, is to become Bishop of Exeter, in 
the place of Bishop Temple. We are glad that the Evangelicals 
are to have a fresh Bishop on the Bench, as they have latterly 
thought themselves somewhat neglected; and, as we said at the 
time of Dr. Bickersteth’s appointment to the Deanery of 
Gloucester, we hold a position on the Bench of Bishops to be a 
better sphere for that section of the clergy than the custody of a 
great Cathedral. Of Canon King every one who knows him 
speaks with that kind of enthusiasm which Bishop Wordsworth 
too has inspired. So that Lincoln will have reason to rejoice 
even in its regret for the pious, genial, and learned, though old- 
fashioned, Anglican prelate who had so much scruple in conceding 
the title of “Reverend” to Dissenting brethren, that he embarked 
himself in a kind of controversy quite alien to his natural dis- 
position. We believe that Dr. Liddon was known to have ex- 
pressed a great unwillingness that any offer of a bishopric should 
be made to him, which may account for his being passed over. 
But we do not think known reluctance of this kind ought to pre- 
vent such an offer being seriously urged on the man who in all 
England would, perhaps, adorn a bishopric most. It is one 
thing to be unwilling to receive an offer. It is another thing to 
take the responsibility of refusing it, 








Prince Edward is making himself useful in very homely 
fashion. He opened the Whittington Boys’ Club in Leman 
Street, Whitechapel, this day week, an! gave the shoeblacks 
who frequent it some very good advice. “ Whatever you do,” 
he said, “whether it be blacking a pair of shoes, practising 
gymnastics, reading a book, helping a friend, whatever it is, do 
it well.” And secondly, “ never do what you know to be wrong.” 
When the desire comes, then, said the Prince, was the time not 
to give way, but “to be brave, stand firm, and refuse, under any 
circumstances, to do what you are not sure is right.” 'Thereis a 
perfect simplicity about that advice that does the young Prince 
eredit ; there is absolutely no rhetorical cirewmloention at all. If 
the shoeblacks will only polish off their shoes to the best of 
their abilities, and not attempt to polish off their moral scruples, 
they will fit themselves for that “ larger world” in the Colonies, 
to which the Prince intimated that many of them would be 
driven by overcrowding here. 


Lord O’ Hagan died in London on Sunday afternoon, in conse- 
quence of paralytic strokes more than once repeated. He was 
buried in Dublin yesterday. He was born in 1812, and, though 
a Roman Catholic, was educated in the Belfast Academical Insti- 
tution, where he took away the highest prizes from Protestant 
competitors. He was called to the Irish Bar in 1836, and joined 
the North-East Circuit, where, again, though a Catholic practising 
chiefly amongst Protestants, he won the hearty respect and 
confidence of Protestant colleagues and Protestant clients. 
Between 1836 and 1840 he edited a Newry paper, the Newry 
Examiner. In 1840 he went to Dublin, and ia 1842 defended 
Mr. Duffy against a charge of libel for having in his paper (The 
Vindicator) accused the Attorney-General of that time of pro- 
curing a judicial murder. He defended Mr. Duffy again in the 
State trials of 1841, and on both occasions gained great fame by 
his speech. Later Mr. O'Hagan became a Repealer. In 1860 
he became Solicitor-General, and in 1861 Attorney-General for 
Treland under Lord Palmerston’s Government, was raised to 
the Bench in 1865, and in 1869 became Mr. Gladstone’s first 
Lord Chancellor, and in 1870 was raised to the House of Lords. 
He leaves behind him the reputation of an impartial lawyer, a 
charming speaker, a wise patriot, and a most cultivated and 
genial man. : 

Ata meeting of the Association for Promoting a Teaching 
University in London last Thursday, a Committee of thirteen 
was appointed to communicate with the larger Committee of 
forty, named in the London University Convocation on 
January 6th, on the best way of carryiag-out the views of the 
Association. A good deal of discussion arose on the difficulty 
of having a Teaching University side-by-side with an Hxamining 
University ; and it is evident that the views of many influential 
members of the Association are unfavourable to that very 
clumsy scheme. Tor our own parts, we do not believe that a 
Teaching University in London is desirable at all. We do 
believe that a considerable extension of Teaching Colleges, of the 
calibre of University and King’s Colleges, is desirable, and that 
there should be a considerably.closer connection between the 
teachers and the Examining University than there is at present. 
But to engraft extensive teaching functions on the Examining 
University is not a course likely to succeed. 











Mr. Byrne, head of the Detective Police in New York, de- 
clares in a conversation with an agent of the New York Herald 
that the London detectives are deceived in thinking that dyna- 
mite and dynamitards come exclusively from America. The 
explosive, he says, is made in France, and the assassins come 
from thence also. He intimates, too, a belief that Irishmen are 
not the only agents in causing the explosions, other revolu- 
tionists being engaged; and bids the police look nearer home 
and higher in the social scale than they have done yet. Mr. 
Byrne is a man of great experience ; but he is naturally anxious 
to protect American reputation, and he does not explain this 
question,—What possible kind of revolution can blowing-up 
public buildings promote? The people are not likely to become 
either Republican or Absolutists because Westminster Abbey has 
flown skyward, 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 993 to 99%. 
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THE FALL OF KHARTOUM. 


HE fall of Khartoum is a grave misfortune for this 
country in two ways. It will indirectly increase the 
Mahdi’s power, and it will directly increase the burden of con- 
tending with that power. The fighting strength of the False 
Prophet is derived entirely from the Arab belief that he is 
either the expected Messenger from on high, or the forerunner 
of that Messenger; and the first proof of his mission, 
demanded by tradition no less than by Mussulman opinion, is 
success, If he is God’s man, God will give him victory,— 
that is the rooted belief of every Mussulman in the world. 
Now, he has himself struck but twice; and each time he has 
been conspicuously victorious. His agents have been defeated 
here and there,—at El Teb, at Abou Klea, and again on the 
road to Metemmeh; but he himself has never been even re- 
pulsed. He directed the attack on Hicks Pasha, and the army 
of Hicks Pasha was annihilated ;.he organised, pressed, and 
at last superintended, the siege of Khartoum, and Khartoum 
isin his hands. That it was captured by “ treachery” makes 
a great difference to us, but none to Arabs, who hold that a 
Prophet’s weapons are the sword and conversion; and that a 
Mussuiman who betrayed an infidel to the Mahdi is nota 
treacherous Mussulman, but a Mussulman who has been con- 
verted to the truth. The high character of the infidel chief, 
his long resistance, the defeat of so many scattered Arab 
divisions, the near approach of the white army floating up in 
countless boats, all this will only deepen the idea of some- 
thing miraculous in the ultimate surrender of Khartoum, and 
therefore deepen the confidence in the Mahdi’s claim. From 
henceforward there will be no resistance to him in the Soudan, 
until he is personally defeated; and whether we advance to 
Khartoum, or make a stand at Berber, or fall back on Wady 
Halfa, and the defence of Egypt Proper, we shall have to con- 
tend with a leader who disposes of the whole strength of the 
Soudan, and who can expend a division in vain, or lose a yearina 
siege, without shattering his own power. To attack such a manin 
suchastronghold as he will make of Khartoum, where already he 
has mounted guns which drove back British steamers, will be a 
most serious enterprise, while the power of the Mahdi in attack 
has also become formidable. He has now nothing behind him to 
dread, and can send forward his lieutenants to attack Gubat or 
strengthen Metemmeh with any number of men for whom he can 
find munitionsandcommissariat. He is nearly certain todo this ; 
and, although General Wolseley is reported to be full of con- 
fidence, and though Arabs will hardly storm entrenchments 
defended by British soldiers, the position is still full of causes for 
anxiety. General Wolseley is fettered in striking his blows by the 
desert and by the river; by the desert, which, in the absence 
of sufficient camels, can only be crossed in detachments—even 
Sir Redvers Buller having divided his command into two— 
and by the river, which, though it can be ascended by any 
number of men, limits advance to six or seven miles a day. 
Lord Wolseley has plenty of men for a great struggle at Gubat, 
or even for an advance on Khartoum; but they are terribly 
separated by desert and river. There are nearly 1,000 at 
Gubat, 1,000 more under Sir Redvers Buller crossing the 
Bayuda Desert to reinforce Gubat, 2,500 more with the 
General at Korti, and 2,500 more under General Earle creep- 
ing by water up to Abou Hamad, which it is indispensable to 
seize in order to open communication with Korosko, and 
therefore with Egypt, by the quickest route,—the one across 
which General Gordon rode. Lord Wolseley has, therefore, 
7,000 in all; but of these, General Earle’s 2,500 are not 
available, being five weeks’ distance by boat from Gubat, and 
2,500 more at Korti have still to cross the Desert, with its 
difficulties as to water and camels, in detachments, That he will 
succeed in strengthening Gubat sufficiently, and so gaining 
time for England to arrive at a decision, we do not doubt; 
but all supplies from Khartoum are cut off, and with only one 
steamer left, to provision 4,500 men in a country where every 
native will be a fanatic enemy, and where supplies can be 
removed into an inaccessible interior, will be most anxious and 
exhausting work. The General is full of resource, the troops 
are hardened with work, and the sea, to which every English- 
man looks instinctively for succour, is, after all, only three 
hundred miles off; but it is vain to deny that the Expedition 
is indefinitely worse situated than it was upon January 19th, 
That Gubat and the force there must be saved is a point 
beyond discussion; but whether, once gathered there in 
strength, General Wolseley should wait reinforcements, and 
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then recover Khartoum, or should retire from the Soudan. we 
must leave to the decision of the Government. The a 
ments, moral and political, are, as we conceive them aed 

equal for either course. As we are openly at war with the 
Mahdi, who struck us both at Tamasai and Abou Klea, when 
we were only marching to rescue an imprisoned garrison ; as 
he avowedly threatens a people we are bound to protect ; and 
as we must fight him somewhere, there is no moral objection to 
fighting him at Khartoum. He does not claim the Soudan alone. 
which we have determined to abandon, and for which, there- 
fore, any fighting would be waste of blood, but the whole 
Mussulman world, and especially the Red Sea on both sides 

which we must defend, and Egypt, which we are bound by 
solemn promises to protect. If, therefore, it is felt that Khar- 
toum can be and must be retaken, we may as well fight there 
as anywhere else, even if by fighting there we cannot rescue 
General Gordon, who, if alive, is doubtless held as a 
hostage to be exchanged for military or political adyan- 
tages. On the other hand, we confess we view continued 
fighting in the Soudan for a city we do not intend to 
keep, and against clans with whom, if they would leave 
Egypt alone, we should have no quarrel, with a kind of 
disgust. Why should we waste our civilised and trained 
citizens, or why should we slaughter those brave barbarians ? 
If General Gordon is to be rescued by storming Khartoum, 
there is an end of discussion; but if he is not, what is the 
sense of spending life and treasure on a work which could be 
more effectively, as well as more easily, done six hundred miles 
nearer home? Our military honour is not concerned, for 
we have not suffered any defeat, and the interest we 
have at stake, the necessity of not allowing a barbarian 
prophet to reawaken the whole Mussulman world is, when 
English lives are in the balance, of a somewhat shadowy kind. 
As to the comparative difficulty of the two plans, there can be 
but one opinion, for as against Khartoum we fight without a 
base, while at Wady Halfa we are in direct communication with 
the sea. Still, we can easily imagine that there are considera- 
tions known to the Government, such as the state of feeling in 
the Mussulman world, and the danger of insurrection in Egypt 
itself, and perhaps agreements with Italy of vast importance, 
which make the recapture of Khartoum imperative ; and in 
that case we have nothing to say except that, at any cost of 
time or money, success should be assured. We do not object 
to the policy of working with small forces and picked men, and 
relying on audacity as well as strength, for we conquered India 
so; but there are occasions on which we should leave nothing 
uncertain, and strike, not only as a daring Power, but as a Power 
of almost limitless material resources. We would attack 
Khartoum, if at all, from the South as well as the North, and 
from Bombay as well as from Cairo, and never leaye ultimate 
victory for one week uncertain. 


As to the other question which partisans are raising, of the 
conduct of Government in the matter, we hardly see how it 
arises. The Cabinet deliberately selected what they thought 
the best time; they picked-out the ablest General, they fol- 
lowed his advice as to the route,—partly, it is believed, against 
their own opinion,—and in the opinion of General Gordon, as 
well as of the world, they were admirably successful. The 
very last message from the imprisoned General exhibited the 
highest confidence in his own unexhausted resources. They 
had no reason to suspect a treachery which he did not 
suspect: and they might have been bafiled by it in 
December as easily as in January. They have been 
beaten by Providence or events, and not by any failure of 
their own, and might just as well be held responsible if 
General Gordon had died of cholera, and his garrison, out of 
heart at lis death, had submitted to the enemy. We detest 
this tendency to desert the unsuccessful because of non-success, 
and are bewildered by the malice which can choose such a 
moment as this for attacking General Wolseley, because, 
forsooth. he, with his whole future at stake, deliberately 
selected a route which Ismail, the ex-Khedive, and the 
man who in all the world best knows Egypt, affirmed to 
be the only one even possible. He succeeded, moreover, 
though his success as been made useless, and to quote a 
misfortune which could not haye been prevented by human 
agency as proof that he is unfit is malignant folly. General 
Wolseley is no friend of ours, nor did we contend for the Nile 
route; but he is the most resourceful General in the service, 
and should be sustained in his bad hour even more strongly 
than in his day of triumph. Are we once more to supersede 
a Wellington by a Baird; or, if not, what is the purpose of 
pouring calumnies on the leader we intend to retain ? 
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MR, GOSCHEN ON LIBERAL HOME POLICY. 


R. GOSCHEN’S first speech at Edinburgh—tbe speech 
M of last Saturday—was a very successful apology for the 
alder Liberalism, at least in its relation to the equity of its 
aims and the freedom which it endeavoured to promote. He 
struck the right note when he said that it is unworthy at 
the present moment to go to a host of new electors and say 
to them, “ Look what you have suffered in the past ; look how 
unjust the system is under which you are living; shift your 
purdens upon others, and strike at other classes ; push your 
own class interests ;” and to say this “ without a word as to 
corresponding obligations, without a word to lift them to a 
high and worthy conception of common national duty, without 
a word to inspire them with zeal for the union of classes.” 
Undoubtedly even if there be wrongs to be righted, even if 
there be unjust burdens to be shifted to other shoulders, the 
right moment for speaking of these wrongs and for shifting 
these burdens is not the moment when you are imposing a new 
duty on men who are as yet unaccustomed to the sense of 
responsibility. Let them feel the responsibility which belongs 
to power first, and then perhaps you may trust them to use 
the power well, But to harangue them on the selfish oppor- 
tunities which the gift of power confers, before you have even 
hinted at the difficulty of using such power well, and the 
ignominy of using it solely for a selfish end, is, as Mr. Goschen 
suggested, to promote the worst possible discharge of the 
duties of a great Democracy. It is, indeed, merely an instiga- 
tion to wrench from those who were in power before, the 
“ spoils” of political life. Mr. Goschen, however, hardly did 
jastice to the cause which he intended to advocate when 
he declared in such unmeasured language against the princi- 
ple of a progressive Income-tax as absolutely at variance 
with all the principles of Mr. Gladstone’s finance. It is, 
no doubt, a very dung2rous principle, and a principle which 
we should be exceedingiy sorry to see now adopted, or to see 
adopted at all without the gravest and most elaborate dis- 
cussion; nor then unless the conscience of the nation is 
thoroughly convinced that stringent limits can be laid down 
within which the principle of graduation is just, and not 
merely one to be justified by the right of the stronger ; and we 
doubt gravely whether such limits exist unless they be identical 
with those which the Legislature has already accepted. Still, 
it isno use denying the fact that in exempting all incomes 
under £150 from Income-tax, and still more, in permitting, as 
Sir Stafford Northcote and his party have taken the lead in 
doing, men with incomes of not more than £400 a year, to 
deduct £150, and to pay Income-tax only on the remainder, this 
principle of graduation, within certain strict limits, has already 
been sanctioned. So that it ishardly fair to denounce it as a prin- 
ciple wholly inconsistent with the finance of the two great parties, 
that the poor should pay less, in proportion to their incomes, than 
the well-to-do pay in proportion to theirs. Put it how we will, 
it has been assumed by the legislation of both parties that the 
margin of optional expenditure may properly be more heavily 
taxed than the necessities of the people. And grave, there- 
fore, as the question is how far this exemption should go, 
it is not to be reasonably regarded as a question outside the 
range of legitimate consideration. None the less, Mr. Goschen 
is right, and will have the conscience of the country at his 
back, in protesting most warmly against the unfortunate, and, 


we really think, hardly worthy, attempt to invite an as yet |. 


unenfranchis:d, inexperienced, and wholly-undrilled electorate 
to count the spoils of a possible financial change the most 
serious and the most dangerous which could be proposed to the 
consideration even of the most upright, the wisest, and best-tried 
Legislatureinthe world. Mr. Goschen went a little too far in his 
sweeping denunciation of the principle of the proposed change ; 
but he at least took the right and the high-minded attitude. 
He declined to talk of the spoils of war to millions of voters 
who ought to be rather urged to identify themselves with 
the voters of the past in consulting for the common good, and 
even in making sacrifices, if need be, for the common progress 
of a great nation. 

On the subject of the Land-laws, and the establishment of 
rural municipalities with a large rating-power and great re- 
sponsibility in the imposition of local burdens, Mr. Goschen’s 
speech was all that we could desire. His chief principle was 
‘increase liberty and see how the increase of liberty works, 
before you begin moulding the policy of the country on the 
principle of interference.’ He was for abolishing all the 
restrictions which now hamper the free transfer of land from 
hand to hand, He was eager to see a great deal of land in the 





hands of the people, even though it should turn out that the 
total production of the land should thereby rather be diminished 
than increased, which was not, however, his own expectation. He 
was warmly in favour of encouraging civic life in the villages and 
counties, as well as in the towns, as the best possible training 
for the political life of the nation. He was deeply convinced 
that the more you leave the local burdens to be imposed by 
local authorities, the less dangerous your system of taxation 
will be. ‘The greatest master on modern finance once told 
me that many nations had broken down under the burden of 
imperial taxation, but none had broken down under their local 
burdens.” He augured great things for our local institutions 
from the progress, thrift, and wisdom of the great friendly 
societies. THe held that even on the subject of the housing 
of the poor, the first great step was to enforce strictly the 
responsibilities of owners. In that way, much could be done 
which would “ slip through the fingers of an army of inspectors.’ 

And he wasanxiousto devolve on the Local Governments,—both 
those already existing, and those to be created,—the duty of so 
restraining the granting of licences to sell intoxicating liquors 
as to secure the general welfare of the locality, without inter- 
fering with individual liberty. He entirely disapproved of 
the principle of prohibition ; but insisted that the Local 
Authority should decide for the community at large how 
far the restriction of licences, in the interests of order, should 
go. The only points on which Mr. Goschen took what may 
be called a Conservative view of this class of questions, was 
in opposing the proposal to let the local community acquire 
land for itself in order to plant the labourer artificially upon it, 
—a step which he did not think ought even to be thought cf 
until the full effect of the complete liberation of the land from 
artificial restrictions had been tried ; and again in his resist- 
ance to the enactment of what are called the three F.’s,—fair 
rent, fixity of tenure, free sale,—for England, which he regarded 
as a “crude panacea,” and at all events a very dangerous 
substitute for the far more effective principle of liberty. 

On all these points, with the slight reservation we have 
mentioned, we go heartily with Mr. Goschen, and hold him to 
be the true exponent in home policy of the Liberalism of the 
future. Undoubtedly it is true Liberalism to enforce on the 
people whom you have enfranchised, scrupulous regard for the 
rights of others, and the immense danger of a greedy scramble 
for their own. That way anarchy lies. It may be and is 
necessary to speak plainly and boldly to a privileged class of 
the rights they are withholding ; but once you have deprived 
them of these privileges, it becomes just as much your 
duty to exhort the people for whom you have conquered 
their rights, to the conscientious and disinterested dis- 
charge of their duties—and this is simply inconsistent 
with a snatching or even a grasping spirit. We thank Mr. 
Goschen heartily for interpreting, in statesmanlike language, 
what we believe to be the true aspirations of English Liberals ; 
and we find in his speech the sort of counsel which, in a period 
of transition, we believe that the Liberal Party will find at 
once the wisest and also the most truly inspiring. Englishmen. 
love their rights, but they love still more to assert their rights 
in the spirit of duty. 


THE RUMOURED ALLIANCE WITH ITALY. 


‘JT is quite possible that when Parliament meets, Lord 

Granville, amidst some small failures and perhaps some 
blunders, may be found to have achieved an important diplo- 
matic success, Hardly any alliance could be more beneficial 
or more acceptable to this country than one with Italy, and 
this it is reported on all hands Lord Granville has secured, 
There is probably no written “treaty,” in the ordinary sense 
of that word, though diplomacy knows of a great many forms 
of agreement which are as binding as treaties; but all Italians, 
from the Foreign Minister downwards, affirm that there is a 
definite understanding between Rome and London, that Italy 
is no longer isolated in the great scramble for Africa, and 
that Italy, in agreement with England, is about to play a great 
part upon the Red Sea. An Italian force has already occupied 
Beilul, a port which is to Aden what Ceuta is to Gibraltar ; 
and a much stronger expedition is ready to occupy Massowah, 
and it may be, according to very recent reports, Suakim also. 
The occupation of Beilul, moreover, was effected in spite of 
Egyptian resistance, and that of Massowah will probably take 
place in face of a protest from Constantinople, both facts 
indicative of a settled and a large design. These movements 
presuppose that England and Italy are in cordial accord, and 
that presumption is in agreement with previously-known: 
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end Mr, Gladstone, besides his permanent bias in 

favour of Italy, is known to believe that an Italian alliance 
in the Mediterranean might be on occasion of the utmost 
value, an opinion certainly not weakened by the recent rapid 
development of the Italian Fleet. So considerable. has 
this extension been, especially in first-class ironclads like the 
‘Duilio,’ that it may fairly be stated that with Italy on the 
side of England no combination of Powers could assail her 
naval supremacy in the Mediterranean; to which, it must be 
remembered, the Red Sea has now been attached as a kind of 
long-drawn gulf or ford. Myr. Gladstone has never forgotten 
the Eastern question, or that the State which he helped to 
make, could at a week’s notice reinforee a British expedition 
to the Turkish coasts with sixty thousand men. On the other 
hand, Italy, besides being friendly to this country, partly from 
tradition and partly from the absence of causes of quarrel, is 
extremely anxious for a share in the occupation of Africa ; 
looks upon Tripclias her reversionary property ; and is not only 
willing, but eager to assume responsibilities upon the coast 
of the Red Sea. and try if she cannot found profitable 
trading-stations, if not a solid dominion, in Abyssinia and 
the Eastern Soudan, from the coast to the Nile. Why 
Italy, though she is now a great emigrating State, should 
care for such a dependency, it is not easy to understand ; 
but countries without colonies appear willing just now 
to occupy any territories, however unpromising; and the 
Italians have a real talent for making small and distant 
commerce pay. They swarm over the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Egypt, and the ed Sea, and they are rarely found to be wholly 
unsuccessful. At all events, there can be no doubt as to the 
national decision to make sacrifices in founding colonies if 
England will agree, or as to the Parliamentary support which 
will be accorded to the design. Signor Depretis knows his 
people well; and he has decided that this plan means a strong 
Parliamentary majority. 

There is no Power which England would more warmly wel- 
come in Africa, or indeed, in any part of the East, than Italy. 
France, though under all circumstances an invaluable ally, if 
only because she is so near our coasts, is exceedingly difficult 
to work with, is something more than jealous about “ posi- 
sion” and prestige, and is governed in her policy by financial 
2gs, often in corrupt alliance with important persons, to a 
degree which no Dritish Ministry can patiently endure. The 
way the Bondholders’ claims have been advocated by M. Ferry, 
as if they were claims to anything but enormous profits for un- 
performed services, is, to statesmen who keep themselves out of 
the cesspool of agiotage, and who know how often States have re- 
pudiated withoutashot being fired, very nearlyintolerable. Italy, 
ou the contrary, if self-interested, is always governed by national 
policy, has no means and no purpose of entering into rivalry 
with England, and has not only the desire, but the capacity, of 
founding prosperouscolonies. The little-noticed emigration from 
Italy to the Argentine Republic has assumed such proportions that 
Buenos Ayres is already an Italian town ; that in twenty years 
Italians may become a dominant influence throughout the 
huge territories on the Plate,—the future home of great Euro- 
pean States; and that in Italy,“ America ” means, in common 
, the South, and not the North, division of the 
t, Italy, moreover, has ample means to make a 
considerable effort. Her Army is nearly as large as that of 
France, and has been organised steadily, in profound peace, 
for nearly twenty years. Her officers, especially the Engineers, 
are second to none in the world; and her soldiers, though 
hitherto almost untried, may fight as well as the Piedmontese 
who stood with us in the Crimea. Her Treasury, though not 
rich, isfull; and her eredit has risen through the willingness of 
the people to make sacrifices for its protection to a point at 
which the conversion of her whole Debt into one of Four per 
Cent. is within measurable distance, while her paper-currency 
has been fully redeemed. Such a Power, holding some of the 
I ports in the Mediterranean, and planted just half-way 
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agreement has been made by which Italy enters the Red Sea 
t must develop into alliance. France, with her incurable dis- 
like and jealousy of Italy, her pretensions in Egypt, and her 
large fleet in Asiatic waters, would otherwise be too dangerous 
to Rome, and would speedily make the annoyance, which the 
Parisian papers already express, felt in the Red Sea. Italy 
must, if she colonises, be faithful to England for ker own in- 
terests, and we shall gradually find that we have at our back, 
both in the Eastern Mediterranean and Northern Africa, a 
second army and a second fleet. Even in the settlement of 
2ffairs in Egypt we shall have valid help, for Italy has direct 
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influence in Vienna; and the German Powers, though they are 
now coquetting with France, will be very loath to lose go 
great a source of strength in the Mediterranean, 

Tf this alliance has been secured, it will next Session cover 
many sins of omission ; and it would be like both Mr, Gladstone 
and Lord Granville to have secured it. The Premier never 
forgets Italy, and has a far more profound knowledge of the 
polities of Southern Europe than his critics, who are apt to 
think that strength is monopolised by Prince Bismarck, give 
him credit for, Lord Granville, on the other hand, is just 
the man to carry a great arrangement to a successful issue, 
while allowing a hundred little arrangements, like the owner- 
ship of Angra Pequefia and the rights of aliens in Fiji, to drift. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold says Lord Granville, though adroit, is 
unsuccessful because he is an aristocrat, and does not 
understand what the Philistines to whom he is responsible 
wish and will; and there is some truth in that. We do 
not doubt that he is awfully puzzled to know why g0 
many quiet English people are vexed when Tova towns are 
bombarded, or why all religious Scotland implored him 
to defend the independence of the New Hebrides. But the 
aristocratic temperament has its uses as well as its faults ; and 
one of its benefits is that its possessor can usually do a big 
thing silently, and is able to see what is a permanently big 
thing. To engage the Sixth Power as an ally without news- 
paper chatter, and amidst endless fuss about other and smaller 
adventures, is exactly what Lord Granville would delight to 
do; and, unless we are greatly mistaken, he has done it. 
thereby among other details settling for the time the great 
question as to which Naval Power is strongest in the Mediter- 
ranean, 





MR. McCARTHY ON “DUBLIN CASTLE.” 
M* JUSTIN McCARTHY’S manifesto against Dublin 


Castle, published in this month’s Contemporary, is a 
most disappointing performance, more especially to English- 
men who, like ourselves, share, at least in part, in his osten- 
sible view. We doubt strongly whether “ the Castle ”—that 
is, a separate and centralised Executive for Ireland—is a 
beneficial institution. The official staff there concentrated 
being but feebly watched by Parliament, and accepted by the 
majority of Members as agents devoted to the Union, and 
therefore indispensable, accrete to themselves much more power 
than the English Home Office does, and use it of necessity 
with less discretion. They are not watched incessantly by any- 
body, except by enemies so virulent that nobody believes their 
attacks; and they therefore take their own way. They are, 
moreover, compelled by circumstances, more especially while they 
are threatened with assassination, to regard themselves as in some 
degree hostile to the population they govern,—an impression 
deepened by the influence of traditions, which, as we know from 
the experience of our own Colonial and War Offices, it is nearly 
impossible to root-out. Such a staff, permanently seated in a 
building often in a state of social siege, tends to become a 
“family party,” as it is called,—that is, a group with strong 
and continuous interests, views, and policies which do not 
fluctuate with those of the representative Government. A body 
of this kind is sure, in any country, to entrench itself strongly 
against outsiders, to be impatient of the assaults of an opinion 
which it stigmatises as ill-informed, and to treat all charges 
of every kind as baseless calumnies. This is the tendency in 
any country, even in England, where officers wear plain-clothes, 
and Civil servants are scarcely visible in society ; and in Ireland, 
where clannishness isin the air, where officials feel that they must 
support each other or perish, and where an evil tradition makes 
every servant of the Crown “suspect” of the people, it is disas- 
trously strong. We should not, we confess, be sorry to see 
the whole “ Castle” organisation swept away, and the Execu- 
tive in Ireland either controlled, as it is in Scotland, from the 
Home Office; or, if that were impossible, through four Lieu- 
tenancies, with their nevus and ultimate master here in 
London, where Parliament can get at him. We read Mr. 
McCarthy’s attack, therefore, without prejudice or. with a 
disposition to think he has much reason on his side. 
It is, as he says, a bad thing that the central power in 
Ireland, which directly nominates all Judges, heads of police, 
and magistrates, and indirectly all Grand Jurymen, who in 
Ireland form taxing bodies, which is entrusted with special 
repressive powers, and which is allowed the exceptional pre- 
rogative of distinguishing socially between the loyal and the 
disloyal—a distinction involving the gravest consequences 1n 
the distribution of patronage—should be in origin, character, 
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and bias, so exclusively non-Irish, or, on occasion, anti-Ivish. 
Indeed, we will go further, and make a concession few 
Englishmen are inclined to make, allowing with Mr. 
McCarthy that it is a sign of failure in the Castle that it 
should be so hated by the majority, and that, in a year 
or two, perhaps four-fifths of the representatives of Ireland, 
three-fifths of her municipalities, and at least as large a 
proportion of her people, will regard the Castle as the 
emblem of all political evil, and yet not look to it with any 
terror. That is not the position of “ Government House,” 
even in Colonies filled with disaffected aliens ; and in a country 
like Ireland, which Englishmen at ali events desire to be a 
constituent part of the United Kingdom, such a general 
hostility, even if wholly due to political feeling, is a mark of 
failure, avoidable or otherwise,—a sign that the governed 

eople do not expect impartiality in their government. That 
may be wholly the people’s fault, but it is a fault which else- 
where in British dominions we do not find, and which suggests 
an urgent necessity for change. 

So far we can go, in part, at any rate, with Mr. McCarthy, 
and we read on hoping that from him at least—who, if he is 
an Irish enragé, is also an English historian—we should obtain 
some hint of an alternative plan. Would he like a Castle 
filled with Irishmen? Would he like the Castle abolished ? 
Would he prefer the localisation of the Executive power; or 
would he desire that none should exist anywhere, “ govern- 
ment ” being reduced, on the old democratic theory which has 
now so little influence in England, to the parish constable? 
Even if, for personal or representative reasons, he declines to put 
forward any view of his own, will he state that which he believes 
to be favoured by those on whose behalf he speaks? They all, 
he says, hate the Castle, and hating it must desire something 
else; but what do they desire? There is not a suggestion in 
his paper, not a hint, not even a dreamy adumbration of a 
plan, The Castle is denounced, but there is nothing offered 
us, except the old cry that the Union must be repealed, and 
then everything will go straight; in other words, reform is 
pronounced hopeless unless the immense majority will take the 
one step which, as they believe, it is impossible for them to 
take in safety. “ Your treatment of govt,” says Mr. McCarthy, 
“is radically wrong.” ‘ Very good,” is the reply, “ perhaps 
you are right; for, at all events, we make no cures. How, then, 
would you treat it?” ‘Commit suicide,” says Mr. McCarthy, 
“and I will tell you, or rather, information will be needless, 
for gout will disappear.” Who can wonder that the ordinary 
Englishman so treated recoils, declares the matter in 
his own mind hopeless, and potters on with evils unredressed. 
We do not believe that there are ten electors in England who 
will raise a finger to defend the ‘“ Castle” in Mr. McCarthy’s 
sense of that word. The body of them know nothing about it, 
care nothing about it, and would be delighted, if that would 
give Ireland pleasure, to raze it to its foundations, But when 
they are told that even destruction will give no pleasure, that 
nothing will give pleasure except the dismemberment of the 
kingdom, that no Irishman desires reform in anything, 
but only revolution, they naturally fall back and cease 
to attend. The discussion ceases to have a possible result, 
and, therefore, any interest. This refusal even to con- 
sider alternatives is the more vexatious, because it is so 
partially applied, If Irishmen said distinctly, “* We will have 
no reform until we are free,” their policy, however per- 
verse, would be intelligible; but they do not do this. Upon 
two immense questions,—the question of the tenure and the 
question of education,—they ask violently for changes to be 
made now, before the millennium, formulate their ideas, and 
when they see a chance—as in the matter of the Healy-clause 
—assist energetically in carrying them out. Why should they 
not do the same in matters of administration ? The millennium 
will not be the worse because Ireland is decently governed up to 
the moment of its arrival. Grant that independence is not only the 
ultimate goal, but the one panacea for all Ireland’s woes, and 
still if, pending its arrival, a burden here and there can be lifted, 
surely the part of a sincere patriot is to lift it. Mr. McCarthy 
thinks it a grievance that no Irishman is ever appointed 
Viceroy or Secretary for Ireland. We heartily agree with him ; 
but when we ask, in order that this reform may be carried 
out, “Whom will you appoint?” there is only silence, or an 
intimation that Ireland will wait for the Irishman until she 
can elect him,—in other words, till the Greek Kalends. It 
is impossible, when one reads such papers, not to feel that 
they are only half-sincere, that their authors have a thought 
behind, which they donot express, and that the thought is this, — 
“If we facilitate reforms we shall smooth the path of the British 





Government, and we will not smooth it.” We understand 
that attitude of mind well enough, and see it constantly ex- 
hibited on the Continent; but its actuating motive is not 
patriotism, but hatred. If Mr. Justin McCarthy knew of a new 
potato permanently exempt from discase which would enrich 
all Ireland, would he keep his knowledge secret until the soi 
of Ireland exhibited a new character? Certainly not; yet this 
is what he and his comrades do when they denounce what they 
consider gross abuses, yet refuse to help to remove them until 
Ireland has been emancipated from British control. He will 
allege, as all cultivated Irishmen of his opinions are ap te 
do, that he has no time to waste, that Englishmen are as 
deaf as adders, and that it is useless to suggest; but why 
then, is it so useful to denounce? Their one condition, the 
Union, being granted, Englishmen are, as regards the admini- 
stration of Ireland, not only open-minded, but almost weakly 
receptive ; they all acknowledging at heart that whatever the 
excuses, historical or political, for the system in force, it has 
not been a successful one. The man who could suggest a 
better, which would be compatible with the Union, would not 
only not be disliked here, but would, we venture to say, be 
three times as well regarded in London as in Dublin. ~ 
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THE CITY COMPANIES’ COMMISSION. 
: City Companies’ Commissioners have shown 2 good 
le 
st 





deal of the wisdom of the serpent in keeping back the 
two last volumes of their Report till Parliament is on the eve 
of meeting. In so doing they have not only issued them in 
the nick of time and revived the somewhat flagging interest 
of the public in the voluminous result of their inquiries at a 
very opportune moment, but they have also delivered their 
most crushing blow when it is moet likely to crush. There is 
no doubt that from the point of view of the opponents of the 
Livery Companies, as at present constituted, these volumes 
contain the flower of the whole Report. They make three 
points which are very strong. They show first that the balk 
of the property was really given for charitable purposes in the 
strict sense, and not in the exalted view taken by the Com- 
panies that charity begins at home, and ought chiefly to 
be devoted to the solace of the Company’s inner-man. 
They show next that similar institutions existed in most 


1 


‘ 








countries in Europe, and have in nearly every country been 
swept away as anachronisms and abuses. Lastly, they 
show with damning conclusiveness that one of the chief pleas 


put forward by the Companies in their defence, and the 
argument founded thereon, is utterly unfounded, and that the 
facts on which the plea professes to be based, so far as they 
exist at all, give rise to an exactly contrary conclusion. The 
plea is that the Companies’ property is mainly, or at least 
largely, derived from the contributions of the members, in 
fees and other payments, and that those payments were made 
vith the intention that they should be applied in “ making 
themselves comfortable,’—otherwise, in eating and drinking. 
The argument is, therefore, that the property is the Companies’ 
own, and that they are entitled to do what they like with it, 
and specially to make themselves comfortable, if over-eating 
and drinking conduces, in their opinion, to thatend. As a 
matter of fact, the Report shows lusively that this is 
an entire misrepresentation of the facts. In the first place, 
taking the figures in block, and assuming that every penny 
of the capital of the Companies was originally the product of 
members’ contributions, the present members are false to the 
traditions they allege, for the total income of the Companies 
is some three-quarters of a million a year. Of this no less 
than £400,000 is spent on entertainments, including, as may 
properly be included, the expenditure on the places where those 
entertainments are given; £200,000 is spent on definite 
charities which they have not managed to suppress or to 
“annex ;” and £150,000 is spent on charities of one kind or 
another, as a kind of insurance paid to buy-off the attacks of 
the envious outsider. But no one pretends that £400,000, or 
anything like it, is actually contributed yearly by the members 
to the Companies, as it ought to be on their own showing, if 
they kept-up the traditions of the elders. On the contrary, if 
we go into the figures, we see what they do pay, and what pro- 
portion that bears to the total income; and, a still more 
striking sum in arithmetic, what proportion those payments 
bear to the receipts. To begin with the Company, one of 
the largest in point of wealth and one of the smallest in point 
of numbers, the Company of which our immaculate Chancellor 
is a past Master—the Mercers. They have an income of 
about £90,000 a year: of this, £40 a year is derived from 
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their own contributions, they receive £10,000 a year in 
Court fees, and another £9,000 or so is spent on entertain- 
ments or relief of poor members; that is to say, their own 
contributions are under one two-thousandth part of their 
income, their actual receipts in money are one-ninth of their 
income, or five hundred times their contributions, and the 
whole amount spent on them is about two-ninths of their 
income, or one thousand times their contributions. Lc 
ano disce omnes, though it is fair to say that the 
Mercers, because they are no doubt acting under dis- 
tinguished legal advice, are greater sinners than the 
rest. For the Skinners, for instance, who might reasonably 
be expected from their profession to get the most out of the 
flint, pay £550 a year, and receive only £9,000 odd, or 
actually only some twenty times their contributions; even the 
Goldsmiths, who may be supposed to know the value of 
sovereign gold, only receive something under three hundred 
times what they pay. When the other Companies compare 
themselves with the Mercers, they must indeed stand astonished 
at their own moderation. 

A fruitful matter of inquiry is suggested by the fact already 
mentioned that the English and the Swiss City Companies are 
the sole survivors of the Guilds that once lived, or, we might 
say, reigned, throughout Europe. Whether it is owing to the 
creeping of the hereditary principle into the English Guilds, 
and therewith to their more complete severance from 


the trades to which they were nominally attached, and 
their more absolute uselessness which thus caused their 
possessions to be regarded as more like private property, 
or whether it was owing (to the inferior strength of 
the Governments that had to deal with them, and to some 
extent to the English hatred of State interference in any form, 
or to all of these causes, it is hard to say. The analogy 
of the Inns of Court and Chancery which suggests that the 


first cause—their utter neglect of duty—was the chief cause 
of their preservation, has a good deal of truth in it. The Inns 
of Court, which, even in their lowest depths of uselessness as 
Educational or Examining Bodies, had always to perform one 
public function—that of calling to the Bar—never lost their 
public character altogether, or came to be regarded as purely 
private bodies. But their sister or child-institutions—the Inns 
of Chancery—having no such public function, being lost sight 
of, came in process of time, like the City Companies, * only 
more so,” to be regarded as the property. and eventually the 
private property, of their members, with the disastrous results 
to which we referred a short time back. It is not too much 
to hope that, guided by this analogy, even a moribund 
Parliament will step in to save both these classes of bodies 
from suicide of the worst type, and will by a Suspensory Act 
save them from themselves till they can be restored again to 

ife and public usefulness, either by abolition or reformation. 
Nothing can be more certain than the conclusion which the 
fourth volume of the Report establishes, that the Companies 
were never intended to have the benefit, as mere collections of 
individuals, of the net property which they now enjoy. It is 
owing to the law, or rather the lawyer having gone wrong, that 
the Companies have gone wrong. According to the Report 
of the Charity Commission on the Charities administered 
specifically as such by the City Companies, a large portion of 
the Companies’ property was acquired through testators giving 
them property charged with the payment of definite sums 
for definite purposes. At first, these purposes took the whole 
income, or nearly the whole income. But in process of time, 
as the value of money grew less and the value of land grew 
more, the portion of income unappropriated grew larger, till 
it grew out of all proportion to the part appropriated. The 
Company, and not the Charity, took the whole of this 
unappropriated income. Hence a great portion of their 
millions. 

Clearly, there is nothing like spoliation in restoring these 
unappropriated increments to their original purposes, or as 
neatly to their original purposes as possible. In this view, we 
cannot but regard the recommendations of the Commissioners 
as absurdly feeble conclusions from their tremendously strong 
premisses. Instead of letting the Companies reform them- 
selves, as the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges were allowed to 
reform themselves, which simply means letting them exhaust 
their ingenuity in keeping as much for food and show as possible, 
and frittering-away the rest on divers educational and charitable 
fads at their own sweet wills, they ought to be placed bodily 
in the hands of a Commission like the Charity Commission, 
only with far more stringent powers, and their funds devoted 
ia a comprehensive scheme for the benefit of the people. Or, 


better still, they might be handed over to the reorganised 
Municipality of Greater London, to be used for the public 
good of London generally. From’a Reformed Parliament, 
we may, perhaps, hope some such more drastic way of 
dealing with this question. 





LORD O'HAGAN. 

HE death of Lord O’Hagan is an event which will not 

only give sincere pain to all who personally knew that 
genial and thoughtful statesman, but to many who will recog- 
nise in him the most distinguished representative of a typical 
statesman who is rapidly passing away,—the Irish Roman 
Catholic patriot of the past, who made great efforts to gain for 
Ireland all she claimed by the methods which statesmen ap- 
prove, and succeeded in many of those efforts ; but who would 
not condescend to use means which do more to injure the 
character of the people by whom they are handled, than any 
end, however intrinsically desirable, could justify. Lord 
O'Hagan was an accomplished man, who felt deeply the wrongs 
of Ireland, and worked earnestly to redress them. But he 
was a man who eared even more for the moral culture of the 
Irish people than he eared for their political advancement : 
and we have no doubt that the means taken during the last 
six years to excite hatred against the Government of Ireland, 
and against the class of landlords, caused him far more pain 
than the great steps,—of which he heartily approved,—taken 
to put the land-tenure on the right basis, caused him satis- 
faction. The rapid growth of malignant popular passion during 
the very period in which there has been the least excuse for 
any such passion, was the bitterest political experience which 
Lord O'Hagan ever had. THe has told us most frankly in his 
** Papers and Addresses” how sanguine he had been that the 
redressing of Irish grievances would result in the growth of an 
altogether more elevated spirit in Ireland. Hitherto these 
hopes have been more than disappointed, Leaders marked by a 
high moral tone have lost all their influence in Ireland, Lord 
O’Hagan died, as even the late Mr. P. J. Smyth died, an un- 
popular man, a man whom the people were taught to distrust, 
though there is hardly a member of the Parnellite party who 
has inspired so deep a regard and trust in the hearts of his 
friends as the late Lord Chancellor, The age of unscrupulous 
agitation had come, and alienated Irish feeling completely from 
all moderate statesmen, from all those who wished to make 
a true United Kingdom of these islands, instead of a kingdom 
paralysed and dogged by the hatred of one of its most important 
constituents. Lord O'Hagan felt thisdeeply, though he was power- 
less to preventit. And yet his own brilliant career had showed 
that, steadily as he fought for the rights of Irishmen, ardently 
as he contended for the rights of Roman Catholics, he fought 
still more earnestly for the just and gentle political spirit 
without which no institutions in the world can make a people 
either strong or happy. Ile was one who cared—more than he 
eared for most things—to give, in the largest sense, justice to 
Ireland; but he cared for even that great end less than he 
eared to deepen the Christian spirit in the hearts of the people ; 
and, sooner than stir-up their greedy and revengeful feelings, 
he would have relinquished political life altogether. The 
moral culture of the man was as deep as his genial temper. 
His nature was the fruit of a different age from ours, for we 
have come to associate Irish politics with wrath and gloom 
and frigid cynicism, instead of with bright humour and noble 
indignation and sunny eloquence. Let any man read Lord 
O’Hagan’s criticism of Coleridge, and ask if such a criticism 
could proceed from one of the wrath-manufacturers of the 
present day, who deliberately weed-out the deep chivalry in 
the Irish character as a quality which puts hindrances in the 
way of agitators, and undermines the hatreds which secure 
steady voting. 

We suppose that the Parnellites are not sorry to see an end 
put to such careers as Lord O’Hagan’s. They do not like 
men who can act frankly with British colleagues, even though 
by so doing they sacrifice no principle, and gain for their 
religion and their race the distinction of the highest place on 
the Irish Bench. Yet we cannot think that Ireland will be 
any the happier for extinguishing the possibility of such 
a career as his,—a career in which, by the help of 
a high character and shining talents, and by that help 
alone, he rose from the position of a private citizen to be 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and was respected and loved by 
all who knew him throughout his career. The very fact that 
| he could not boast the passion or genius of O'Connell, and 
that he made no pretension to anything like the sway which 
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O'Connell exerted over the Irish people, only rendered his 
eareer the more remarkable. By good-sense, by sagacity, by 

ersu 
. gained great securities for the just treatment of his country, 
and a distinguished place for himself, and this without a single 
concession to either English or to Protestant prepossessions. It 


will be a long time before such a career in Ireland will be | 
nossible again for a politician. Irishmen will win victories for us | 


like Lord Wolseley, and will govern Empires for us like Lord 
Dufferin; but they will not soon again become at once influential 
statesmen of the United Kingdom and friends and favourites 
of the Irish people. That was once the position of Lord 
O'Hagan ; and it was a position in which we can see nothing 
put what reflects credit both on the man who held it, and on 


the people who encouraged him to hold it. If it has become 
impossible now, it is not because such men as Lord O'Hagan | 
have ceased to exist, but because the Irish people have been | 
taught to hate those who do not anathematise the people of | 


Great Britain,—and this too in exact proportion to the degree 
in which the reasons for such anathemas have disappeared. 


THE PAPACY IN IRELAND. 


T is probable that the news which the Roman corre- 
spondent of the 7%mes gave on Wednesday must be taken 
with a good deal of qualification. It is, in effect, that the 
Pope has been either convinced or defied by the Irish Bishops. 
In 1885, he was all for the English Government and against 
Mr. Parnell. In 1885, he is all for Mr. Parnell and against 
the English Government. The proofs brought forward in 
support of this statement are two,—one, that the Moniteur de 
Rome, which is the special organ of the Vatican, publishes 
articles drawing a sharp distinction between the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party and the dynamite party; the other, that the 
Irish Bishops have, in advance of their approaching visit to 
Rome, entrusted the Parliamentary conduct of the Irish 
Education question to Mr. Parnell. 

We cannot say that either or both of these pieces of evidence 
seem to us quite a sconclusive as the correspondent of the 
Times thinks them. After all, the connection, if connection 
there be, between the facts mentioned and the conclusion drawn, 
is a matter of inference ; and an Italian Catholic may naturally 
draw a different conclusion from that drawn by an English 
Protestant. The former, being a foreigner, is necessarily un- 
acquainted with many minute facts and fragments of facts 
which are held to make out the case. He sees only that Mr. 
Parnell is fighting for the independence of Ireland by the 
ordinary weapons of Parliamentary and popular agitation, and 


that the dynamite party are fighting for the same end by | 


murderous explosions. But it does not follow, in the absence 
of any further evidence, that there is more in common between 


the men who employ these several methods than there is | 


between the methods themselves ; and such evidence as is 
forthcoming is not of a direct kind. Moreover, an Italian 
Catholic is naturally indisposed to believe anything to the dis- 
advantage of the Irish Party. He probably suspects the theo- 
logical orthodoxy of some of them; and he knows, of course, 
that their leader is not a Catholic even in name. But 
they are linked by tradition to the Catholic Party of the 
past; and different as Myr. Parnell is from O’Connel!, he 
is still O’Connell’s successor, and in the party he leads 
the Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland find their only 
representatives. This would hold good, even if every word in 
the Moniteur de Rome were directly inspired by the Pope. But 
the Pope, unless he is very much better served by his organs in 
the Press than other illustrious personages who keep a news- 
paper, only inspires the more important and material parts of 
the journal. Probably on all the minor questions that arise, 
he leaves the Woniteur to take its own line. Now, on Irish 


oe 


matters a Catholic journal published in Rome will naturall; 


rr 


derive that line from an Irish Catholic. The opinion of Roman | 


( 
Monsignori and such like dignitaries about the Irish people is, 
we can hardly doubt, that they are very pious and very hard 


to make out. Consequently, their inclination would be to 
eave them to write about their own insular affairs. The 


piety of the people would make this a safe course; the diffi- | 


culty of understanding them would make it much the easiest 


course. And so long as an Irish Catholic writer kept to | 


generalities, he would not be likely to say anything that 
could make the Pope uneasy. The slightest word in 
condonation or extenuation of the dynamite outrages would 
de at once noticed ; but while the journalist confined himself 









asiveness, by sweet reasonableness, and by high principle, | 


| 
| to insisting that the Irish Parliamentary Party had nothing to 


| do with them, the Pope would be likely to believe what he 
would certainly wish to be true. The other point mentioned 
by the Z%mes’ correspondent seems to have even less signi- 
ficance. In deciding to entrust the Parliamentary conduct of 
the education question to Mr. Parnell, the Irish Bishops were 
dealing with a matter within their own cognizance. If they 
had all been gathered together within the walls of the 
Vatican, the Pope could hardly have done other than leave the 
decision to them. It is conceivable, indeed, that he might 
have offered to negotiate in a roundabout way with the British 
Government, in the hope of obtaining the desired concessions 
without having recourse to Parliament. But after the refusal 
—at all events, the omission—of the British Government to 
give an official character to Mr. Errington’s mission, it is 
unlikely that the Pope would have made any such offer; 
and, had he made it, the Irish Bishops would undoubtedly 
have pointed out to him that nothing could possibly 
come of accepting it. How would the House of Commons 
be likely to regard a new departure in Irish education 
arrived at by secret negotiation with the Pope? Such an 
arrangement would literally have no friends. The Opposition 
would dislike it, because it was the work of the Government ; 
a large number of Liberals would dislike it, as a victory for 
Denominational Education; and the Irish Members, its natura} 
friends and supporters, would dislike it, beeause it had been 
carried out behind their backs. Unless Ireland were deprived 
of Parliamentary institutions altogether, it would be im- 
possible to settle a question of this magnitade without refer- 
ence to her representatives. Consequeritly, the Irish Bishops 
had only one course to take. If they had come to Rome 
before taking it, the result must in the end have been the 
same. The Pope could have suggested no alternative that 
would not at once have been shown to be impracticable; and 
in view of such a demonstration even the Pope must have 
given way. Ile could not have bidden the Bishops rest con- 
tent with the present system of National Education in Ireland. 
when they are convinced that a system more consonant with 
what the Catholic Church has always contended for is within 
their reach. Nor could he have given them what they think 
to be within their reach by any other means than that which 
they propose to employ. 

Still, though the view taken by the Zines’ correspondent 
strikes us as greatly exaggerated, if not altogether false, we do 
not maintain that it is in itself an inconceivable, or even an 
improbable, view. The power of the Pope over a national 
Episcopate is often exaggerated, and the disposition of Leo 
XIIL. to use such powers as he has is exaggerated too. The 
| Pope is almost omnipotent over an Episcopate in matters 
which concern only the Clergy ; but the very same reason that 
| makes him so, has an opposite influence in matters which con- 
| cern the Laity as well. at reason is the loss of endowments, 
| and of the independence 1 commonly went with endow- 
ments. In ceasing to be t 
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were, tue Catholie Clergy h: 

than nominees of the Pope. 
with Rome they can at least count on retaining spiritual 
consideration with their flocks; whereas, if they quarre} 
with him, even this will probably disappear. But the 
abolition of endowments has immensely increased Lay influence 
on all points on which the Laity care to exert influence. They 
are the paymasters, and as such they will insist on having a 
voice in all matters which concern them. Nowhere is this 
more true than in Ireland, because nowhere is the priesthood 
more dependent on Lay support. Probably many of the Irish 
Catholic Clergy would have been Nationalists had they been 
wholly left to themselves. But the pressure to which they 
have been exposed is of itself enough to explain their attitude 
If they had declared themselves the avowed enemies of the 
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Nationalists, they would have risked the alienation of the great 
|}mass of the Irish Catholics. It is easy to say that the Pope 
was bound to | 1 Jed t} 1 to override the Irish 


have disregarded tals, an 


Bishops in the peremptory way which Pius LX. would have 
|employed. This has never been Leo XIIL.’s method ; and it is 
not likely now to beéome so. His theory of g 
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tical polities, he is disposed to leave the Bishops to manage 


eory 5 an 


| their affairs for themselves. Englishmen were greatly given 
to abusing the contrary habit in Pius IX.; and it is hardly 
reasonable for them to blame Leo XIII. because he does not 
do what they blamed his predecessor for doing. Independence 


; bya ’ 
and self-government are good in themselves, and not only 


when they happen to jamp with our own wishes. 
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THE AMERICAN CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 

i is, we suppose, only natural that many Englishmen and 
Americans should rejoice because someone has attempted to 

kill O’Donovan Rossa. The air of the world would have seemed 
so much purer without him. The man, if he really played the 
part attributed to him by English imaginations, was so utterly 
bad, and appeared to be so completely beyond the reach of human 
justice, that killing him seemed to the unthinking a new and 
acceptable kind of tyrannicide. According to his own account; 
given to his would-be slayer, he ordered all the recent explosions 
in England, and openly expressed his indifference whether in 
nose explosions women and children were slaughtered or not; 
aud intended, if only his subscriptions came in freely enough, 
to continue in that course. He would remain in America, and 
scatter death in England. In other words, he was a man 
who killed the innocent without scruple and without remorse, 
in furtherance of an idea for which he did not care enough to 
risk his own life. It is possible, of course, that O'Donovan 
Rossa was only boasting in order to extract dollars; but boast- 
of that sort reveals a nature almost as evil as that 
of the criminal he professed to be, and rather baser; and it is 
impossible to be surprised that the civilised world does not feel 
inclined to shed tears over his sufferings. But the sentiment of 
sympathy with such an act, though natural, springs from that 
part of our nature which it is a duty to suppress; and we are 
sorry to see how completely the instinctive horror felt for the 
victim has prevented any feeling of horror for the assassin. 
“Mrs. Dudley” may bb an “ intellectual-looking”’ and high- 
spirited woman, as she is described, and may have acted from 
motives as pure as those which guided the knife of Charlotte 
Corday; but she murdered, or tried to murder, O'Donovan 
Rosse. nevertheless, and her act was morally inexcusable. The 
motive was not base, but the deed was murder. She appears 
to be an educated woman who has had a strange career, 
aud is liable to fits of depression and exaltation scarcely 
to be distinguished from insanity. She had, indeed, 
een confined in an asylum for a year, and had once 
attempted her own life, and belonged altogether to that class of 
semi-lunatics who obey what they themselves describe as 
irresistible impulses. In New York she made her living as a 
urse to the sick, earning a good repute in that capacity; and 

ity seems demonstrated by the careful pains she took to 
certain the truth about O’Donovan Ressa from his own lips. 
She, however, believed him beforehand to be the head of the 
Irish dynamiters; she read his paper constantly, with its 
fiendish threats of blowing-up or burning-down London; and 
she gradually came to consider him, as Mdlle. Corday con- 
sidered Marat, as the incarnation of all that was hostile to 
her God, her people, and the right. Therefore she shot him 
with a revolver. ‘That is the usual history of murderers from 
fanaticism; and if such a deed is to be excused, we do not see 
how any regicide is to be condemned, or, indeed, any other 
assassin who honestly believes that his victim is too bad and too 
daugerous to live. O'Donovan Rossa could not plead that 
excuse, because he does not kill those whom he deems guilty, 
but those whom he admits to be innocent; but many an Irish 
assassin could,—perhaps even Carey, when he organised the 
murder of poor Mr. Burke. Mr. Burke’s patent innocence in 
the eyes of the majority has little to do with the matter; 
for if we admit the excuse at all, we must accept the murderer 
a*, for the purpose in hand, the final judge of the victim’s 
conduct, and must allow the absurdity that an assassin may be 
guilty or blameless, according to his skill in reading character 
or history. The truth is, the excuse is worthless. No one has 
the right to take the divine prerogative into his own hand, and 
decide that it is time for such and such a man, unheard, and 
uutried, and uncondemned, to cease to cumber earth. The law 
against murder implanted in the conscience, and only regis- 
tered by human law, is absolute; and the churacter of the 
victim makes only this difference, that it may diminish 
oy increase the wickedness of the motive.. Mrs. Dudley is not 
au evil murderess, but she is a murderess none the less; and 
iu allowing ourselves to eondone her offence, and still more in 
allowing ourselves to exult in it, we are committing the precise 
sin of those who sympathise with dynamitards. They also say 
that the murderers they appland are disinterested and patriotic, 
and goaded on to doing wild justice by intolerable provocation ; 
and who, save God, shall say that they are always insiucere ? 
That O'Donovan Rossa deserved punishment, and this not only 
xt English hands, but at the hands of any civilised people among 
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whom he dwelt, may be fully admitted; but he was as much 
entitled to be tried and heard in his own defence as any other 
criminal, and to decide otherwise is to sanction the very prin- 
ciple of the vendetta. The Corsican who devotes himself oy 
that theory to avenge a murder is not guilty, and the man who 
helps to lynch a murderer caught red-handed is absolutely 
innocent. The law is, “Thou shall not murder,” not “Thou 
shall not murder the good.” 

But we shall be told this theory leaves a man like O’Donovay 
Rossa, who was sheltered by a State too powerful to be attacked, 
or any evil master of a large army, beyond the reach of punish. 
ment, at liberty, in fact, to go on committing crimes in luxurious 
impunity. That is perfectly true; and we can understand how, 
in our modern world, that reflection to many minds has become 
intolerably painful, or indeed unbearable. We have become so 
accustomed to remedies for wrong, that the existence of a wrong 
which cannot be remedied, and especially of a frequently. 
recurring wrong, seems positively unnatural—inconsistent with 
ultimate laws, and, as it were, involving disgrace to man- 
kind which ought to provide a remedy. We can conceive a 
man full of love for justice getting that idea into his head until 
he loathes himself because he does not himself go and secure 
the punishment of the wrongdoer with his own hand. Sym- 
pathy is strong now; and at the same time with the sympathy 
there has grown-up a disbelief in the willingness of Heaven to 
right all things in time, a distrust in the old belief which enabled 
men to bear patiently oppression fur worse than any which is 
now allowed to exist. There may, say many in their hearts or 
openly, be no future state; and then the wrongdoer, if we do 
not interfere, will triumph altogether, may, even like O’Donovan 

fossa, scatter death from a distance, and yet pass through 
life unassailed, and in possession of all the comfort he de- 
sires. It is inconceivable, they argue, that such a result can 
be compatible with any true law of right. We recognise, we 
say, fully how bitter in our day that train of reasoning may be, 
how strong an incentive to what may be called heroic crime; 
but the answer to the conclusion it suggests is clear. The 
decay of our fortitude—for that is what the plea amounts to— 
is no argument for the breach of law, whether the law comes 
from outside or from within ourselves. We have no more right 
to cure the incurable by crime than to cure the curable. If the 
worst comes to the worst, and effort is clearly vain—as the 
effort to cure some wrongs is clearly vain, as, for example, 
the effort of an English Abolitionist to put down slavery in 
Alabama would, in 1859, have been clearly vain—our business 
is to bear, trusting, if we are fortunate enough to believe in 
Him, in God for remedy, and if not, then still to bear, and seek 
compensation for the world in ourselves becoming the gentler 
for our sympathy with the oppressed. There are miseries as 
incurable and as unavoidable as death,—miseries, many of 
them, like congenital blindness, or idiotcy, or moral-perversity, 
which seem to impugn the very justice of God, or to destroy 
our right to believe in the beneficent operation of natural laws, 
yet which have to be borne; and so must some evils in the political 
and moral world. There is a stoicism which is the very founda- 
tion of virtue, in the sense that virtue can hardly exist without it, 
—the stoicism which binds us to respect the obligations obligatory 
onourselves though the world fall in ruins round us; and we grieve 
to see it growing gradually weaker, even though the weakness 
arises from the development of a virtue. Suppose the dynamitards 
are able to destroy London, and intent on doing it, will that 
justify our killing-out in advance all whom we suspect or know 
to believe in the gospel of dynamite, or, if we cannot detect 
them, all who speak with an Irish brogue ? We say,‘ No;” but 
if we may judge from a good many comments we hear, there are 
a good many who would say “ Yes;” and declare that unless they 
said “ Yes,” they would allow evil to be triumphant. It must 
be triumphant sometimes, and for a short time, even as Terror has 
been triumphant often. It is not within our right to commit 
murders in order that murders may be fewer; and neither 
was it within that of Mrs. Dudley, who will probably find 
that the only result of her offence has been to give a few 
assassins the excuse of vengeance for their assassinations. Her 
friends will plead the vengeance of right on wrong; but how d: 
they know what destiny for O'Donovan Rossa her bullet might 
have prevented? He might have died of horror at himselt. 
Her education and character, and O'Donovan’s criminality, are 
but reasons the more for remembering the command which the 
modern world, in the very quickness and poignancy of its 
sympathies, is daily more in danger of forgetting,—‘ Tarry 
thou the Lord’s leisure.” 
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RESIGNATION WITHOUT GOD. 


TR. FREDERIC HARRISON, in the lecture which he 
\ delivered on New-Year’s Day, and which is published 
in the February number of the Fortnightly Review, shows some 
indications of weariness in the discharge of that self-appointed 
ask on which Mr. Arnold quizzes him in the Nineteenth Century, 
—namely, the bearing on’ his shoulders of that “ grotesque old 
French pedant,” with whom at the very outset of his career Mr. 
Harrison so innocently weighted himself. At least, he assever- 
ates with almost unnecessary warmth that no words of Auguste 
Comte’s, not evenif fifty passages could be quoted in their favour, 
would ever induce him, or any true Positivist, to bow to the 
authority of Comte against “any single proven conclusion of 
human research.” No authority of Comte’s would ever weigh 
with him “a grain against the entire basis and genius of 
Positivism itself, which is, that human life shall henceforth 
be based on a footing of solid demonstration alone.” We had 
certainly supposed that the Positivists had taken a good deal on 
the authority of Auguste Comte, a good deal not based on even 
probable conjecture, much less on solid demonstration. The 
habit, for instance, of commemorating all sorts of distinguished 
men, good, bad, and indifferent, as a religious cult,—such 
men as Julius Cvesar, Mahommed, and Napoleon,—can hardly 
be proved to be for the good of humanity “on the solid 
basis of demonstration.” ‘The Positivists, we should have said, 
guide themselves by lights even more uncertain than ordinary 
men; and though we have never thought anything but their 
negative teaching ‘“‘ misclievous,’—for we should be disposed 
to characterise their pieties rather as hollow and theatrical, than 
as mischievous,—we are very much surprised to hear that even 
Mr. Harrison imagines that the world of sensible men in general 
has ceased to think Positivism “ grotesque.” To us the Positivist 
teaching seems at least as grotesque as Mr. Arnold thinks its 
founder; and almost more and more grotesque as year after year 
exhibits them making a greater and greater fuss over a moral 
vacuum, talking with solemn tones of the “choir invisible” when 
they mean nothing but the posthumous work of the dead, organ- 
ising pilgrimages to the spots where great men who once lived 
there are now conspicuous by their absence, in the hope that such 
pilgrimages may inspire a deeper reverence; and chanting their 
‘reverent sorrow ” at the grave of their friends in the confidence 
that they will gather from that music “the consolatory sense 
of resignation and hope.’ Mr. Frederic Harrison says that “ the 
faith in Humanity will surpass the faith in fictions,”—by which 
he means the faith in God,—“ in beauty, in pathos, in courage, 
and in consolation, even as it so manifestly surpasses them in 
reality.” Now, what Christians think of Positivism is that in 
whatever else it may surpass the old religions, it certainly 
surpasses them in wnreality, in the use of big phrases for small 
meanings, in promises, for instance, that human life shall be 
placed on ‘a solid basis of demonstration,” side by side with 
fulflments of that promise commemorating the centenary of 
the death of Diderot with a discourse on the merits of that 
rather ambiguous unit in the choir invisible of the “worthy ” 
departed. 

But what we desire to call attention to just now, is the basis 
of the Positivist virtues ; for on the superior solidity of this basis 
to that of the Christian virtues, Mr. Frederic Harrison 
evidently especially prides himself. Indeed, he speaks of the 
“egotistic spirit of the Gospel” with something like contempt, 
and declares that Positivism itself is in great danger of similar 
egotism, so long as it remains enshrined in small assemblies and 
does not get itself diffused throughout the whole of some great 
human society. ‘There msy be a synagogue: of Positivist 
Pharisees, it may be; but the sense of our vast human fellow- 
ship which lies at the root of Positivist morality ; the reality of 
Positivist religion, which means a high and humane life in the 
world ; the glory of Positivist worship, which means the noblest 
expression of human feeling in Art,—all these things are not 
possible in any exclusive and meagre synagogue whatever, 
and are very muth retarded by the premature formation of 
synagogues.” ‘That is very eloquent language; but by 
sticking to morality only, and narrowing even the ground of 
morality to a single virtue, we may best consider what that 
means. And as it seems clear from repeated references that the 
Positivists attach a very high importance to the virtue of 
resignation, let us ask in what the Positivists find the essence 
of that virtue? We all know what Christians mean by 
resignation. ‘The egotistic spirit of the Gospel,” as Mr. 








Harrison calls it, makes resignation to consist in giving up 
the will to God as Christ gave up his will to his Father, so 
that it only needs the belief in God’s goodness and guidance of 
human things to make resignation a primary duty of feeling. 
Mr. Harrison entreats the Positivists to remember that Positivist 
conceptions of duty cannot be so simply formed, that Positivist 
morality, as we understand him, must always be poor 
and indifferent unless the society in which the Positivist 
lives is already humane. That seems to us rather like saying 
that Positivism cannot regenerate a society founded on other 
principles. “Until there is a profound diffusion of the spirit 
of Humanity throughout the mass of some entire human society, 
some definite section of modern civilisation, there can be ao 
religion of Humanity in any adequate degree; there can be no 
full worship of Humanity; there cau be no true Positivist life 
till there be an organic Positivist community to live such a 
life”? Well, then, while resignation to a Christian means 
surrender of his own individual will to the will of God who is 
within him at every moment and in every piace, and who has 
sanctioned the very blow which he finds it so difficult to bear 
resignation means to a Positivist, we infer, surrender of his own 
individual will in deference to the good of some considerable 
section of the human family who will benefit by his acquiescence 
in what has happened. Mr. Harrison speaks of the Positivist 
funeral-service as expressing “ the consolatory sense of resigna- 
tion and hope with which we laid our brother in his peacefal 
bed.” And he speaks of a cult,—which is the nearest thing to 
worship which a Positivist admits,—as “every act by which 
man impresses and every means by which he kindles the sense 
of reverence, duty, love, or resignation.” <A full recognition 
of the duty of resignation, then, is expected to result from the 
Positivist cults, though it may not result adequately till a whole 
human society begins to be penetrated by Positivist principles. 
But what is the “solid basis of demonstration” on which 
the duty of resignation is to rest? We fully understand what 
should infuse resignation into a Christian heart,—the belief, 
namely, that an infinitely holy power has sanctioned what 
the individual in his ignorance fiads to be pregnant with 
anguish, and that a loving submission to that power will 
in itself ennoble, purify, and strengthen the heart that bears 
it. We know, again, what resignation means to a mere 
humanist like George Eliot, who, in one of her recently-pub- 
lished letters, describes it as “that unembittered compliance of 
soul with theinevitable, which seems to me a full enough meaning 
for the word ‘ resignation.’ ” The rationale of any “ unembittered 
compliance with the inevitable” seems to be simple enough, 
namely, economy of force. Why waste your strength in dashing 
yourself against the bars of a cage which youcannot hope to break 
through ? Why not reserve your strength for what you can do, 
and divert your mind as quickly as possible from rebellion 
against the very laws of Nature by which you are surrounded 
and shut-in? If that be a “ full enough” meaning for the word 
“yesignation,” well and good. Only resignation must be greatly 
clipped and mutilated before it can mean so little as that. 
George Eliot’s resignation expresses no more than the resigna- 
tion—pronounced to be unattainable—by Matthew Arnold’s 
“Obermann ” :— 
‘We, in some unknown Power's employ, 
Move on a rigozous lise, 
Can neither, when we will, enjoy, 
Nor, when we will, resign.” 








Nor, to our thinking, is resignation to “ some unknown Power” 
ever really attainable. However much you may desire it, 
“‘unembittered compliance of the soul with the inevitable,” 
merely because it is inevitable, and not because it is the expres- 
sion of a pure and holy will, is rarely, if ever, attainavle by 
man. ‘The human affections are so imperious in their 
strife with mere destiny, that the conflict, when so conceived, 
always ends in tragedy in the old Greek sense, or else in some- 
thing worse,—the drying-up of the affections under the evil 
spell of a fate to which they cannot adapt themselves, and im 
which they find no chance of striking root. We may strive for 
an “unembittered compliance of soul with the inevitable ;” but 
it will only result, as it did in George Eliot’s own case, Zn 
snatching eagerly at some substitute for the happiness loet, at 
some new promise of happiness to take its place. If there be 
no such possibility, the compliance with the inevitable will be 
“ embittered ;” and if it is unembittered, it will only be for want 
of depth in that love which is trampled on by destiny. So far 
as we can judge, there is no belief, short of the deep belief in 
the love of God, which can at once take away the bitterness of 
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a great grief, and make the surrender of will hearty and 
purifying. 
On what do the Positivists base the duty of resignation ? 


Certainly they would hardly be content with George Eliot’s | 


impossible virtue of “ unembittered compliance of soul with the 
inevitable,” both because it is frigid, and because in all serious 
vases of anguish of mind it is impossible. Besides, Mr. Harrison 
expressly tells us that Positivism inspires “a consolatory sense 
of resignation and hope.” Where is the consolation ? Where 
ig the hope? Is it consolatory to reflect that the good has 
triumphed in a man’s life, at the very moment when the good that 
triumphed is extinguished by his death, extinguished at least asa 
living power, and is to be confined for the future to the vestiges 
what may remain from the past? Is the hope to consist in 
a sanguine expectation that we shal] learn to value all the more 
that which we painfully miss and can never regain? Are we to take 
consolationin thinking thatanother thread in our livesis snapped, 
and that so it will go on till our own life drops altogether into 
the past? Where, on the Positivist principle, is there any sin 
in despair or suicide,—in an act of abdication which makes room 
for others of more hopeful destiny in a world apparently too 
much crowded with helpless and paralysed existences ? It seems 
to us that “ the sense of our vast haman fellowship ”’—unquali- 
fied Ly any trust in God—may just as well enjoin suicide as 
resignation, in the presence of any overwhelming and paralys- 
ing grief. We wish that the Positivists, instead of indulging 
in so much eloquent verbosity, would explain precisely what 
they mean bya few of the religions virtues—resignation, for 
instance, among the first—on that “ footing of solid demonstra- 
tion” which they assure us that Positivism absolutely enjoins. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 

YEAR and a half ago, a brilliant gathering took 

£ Marlborough House, under the presidency of the Prince 
of Wales, in support of a project for establishing at Athens a 
British School of Archwology, after the model of the French 
School and German Institute, which have long existed there. 
Such a project is of national importance; and accordingly the 
formal resolutions then adopted were spoken to by persons 
eminent in all lines of life.—by the Prime Minister and the 
leader of the Opposition, by Lord Granville and Lord Carnar- 
von, by the Dean of Christchurch and the President of the 
Royal Academy, by the Head Masters of Eton and Harrow, by 
Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Matthew Arnold. After such a 
meeting it might well have been thought that the speedy success 
of the scheme was from that moment ensured, the more so that 
the public mind had been already prepared directly by an able and 
eloquent appeal in its favour in the Fortuightly Revicw, from the 
pen of Professor R. C. Jebb, whose name has been from the first 
honourably identified with the proposal; and indirectly by many 
other influences of the same tendency, notably the foundation 
and rapid success of the Hellenic Society. And yet it appears, 
from the Report submitted to a meeting of subscribers on 
Monday, that no more than a fifth part of the sum originally 
asked for—£€4,000 out of £20,000—has hitherto been raised. 
the Executive Committee is composed of men of influence, 
keenly interested in the project. We may, therefore, assume 
that they have done all that could reasonably be done for its 
welfare. Why is it that their efforts have led to so compara- 
tively small a result? Partly. we think, because to the 
public at large the idea is new, and not easily grasped. 
The “man in the street’? does not quite see why such a 
School is wanted at all. What is its practical value? For an 
Englishman is nothing, if not practical. And ‘“ Athens,” so 
far as it suggests anything to many people, especially of the 
moneyed class whose interest it is so desirable to secure, suggests 
‘sentiment ;” and a plain man does not care to open his purse- 
strings for sentiment of other than a humanitarian kind. But 
a further reason, possibly, for the only moderate suecess of the 
scheme so far, is that its promoters have been working too much 
in thedark. The Marlborough-House meeting made, as it were, 
a great splash in the pool of public opinion. But the ripples were 
apparently allowed to die almost away without tangible result. 
We know now, from the Report just issued, that the Committee 
have, as a matter of fact, met pretty frequently in the meantime, 
and have bestowed constant attention on the scheme. ‘They 
have formally accepted the generous and valuable gift of a site 
ou the part of the Greek Government. They have raised more 
than £4,000. But until Monday last an original subscriber, 
who did not happen to know intimately any member of the 


place at 





| Committee, might have been pardoned for thinking that the 
| promoters of the proposed School had gone to sleep, so little was 
their action to be traced above the surface. 

Space does not permit us to repeat in detail the arguments, 
once more weightily urged on Monday by the Bishop of 
Durham, Professor C. T. Newton, and other speakers, in 
favour of such a School. It is enough to say here that in 
‘these days, when it is sought to place every kind of know- 
ledge that admits of being so placed, upon the firm basis 
of observation and of experiment, the establishment of a 
School where, under competent guidance, the monuments of Greek 
| Art and architecture, inscriptions, topography, local customs, 
| and dialects, can be studied at first-hand, and on the spot, is 
/an essential corollary to our system of classical education: 
| Archeology is the branch of classical study which, as bringing 
| the student in all but personal contact with the life of the past, 
| vivifies all the other branches. This subject is at last being 
peerier both at Oxford and Cambridge. But this is not 
enough. We must, as the Bishop of Durham well said, “ connect 
ourselves directly with the heart of Hellenic culture, so that its 
very life-blood may flow through our veins.” A Schoolat Athens is 
to the Hellenist what a marine-station is to the biologist, or an 
observatory to the astronomer and the meteorologist. It 
directly advances knowledge by concentrating the efforts of 
individual workers. Moreover, when a splendid site has been 
given by the Greek Government, while Germany, France, and 
America are already before us in a field where there is, never- 
theless, so much work of exploration and examination still to Le 
done, it touches our honour as Englishmen that the School shall 
be established without further delay. 


Two important decisions were taken at Monday’s meeting, 
both, we feel sure, calculated to advance the interests of the 
scheme. The first was at once to build a suitable house for 
the Director and for a Library; the second, to make a formal 
appeal on behalf of the School to the Universities and other 
public bodies who are not at present officially cognisant of its 
existence. The money in hand was shown to be amply sufficient 
for building; and such a step, as proving that the promoters are 
in earnest, will do more than anything else to encourage hesi- 
tating subscribers, while, the further need being for an endow- 
ment to provide the Director’s salary and the working expenses 
of the School, now is the time when help may most appropriately 
be asked from public bodies who have income rather than 
capital at their disposal. To such bodies and to all our readers 
we cordially commend the claims of the Institute, which is now 
no longer /1 posse, but in esse. To the Committee we would say, 
in conclusion, * Be constant, in season and out of season, in 
keeping the project prominently before the eyes of your 
countrymen.” 








TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 
MR. FYFFE ON THE LAND QUESTION. 


[To THE EpItor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’| 


LETTERS 


Sir,—I have read with great interest Mr. I’yffe’s Lecture on the 
Land Question, and your excellent comments uponit. You have 
left nothing to be desired, except that the whole subject shoul! 
be still further discussed and sifted-out ; and with this purpose 
I venture to offer some suggestions. There are, no doubt, 
differences in kind between land and other property. But they 
are not so great as Mr. I’yffe’s arguments assume. Many of his 
proposed reforms are not more applicable to land than to capital 
and to manufactures, and would inevitably have to be applied t 
the latter if they are first applied to the former. It is said that 
land is distinguished from any other commodity, inasmuch as 
“the use of a portion of it is absolutely indispensable, and it is 
not capable of being increased.” But this is a very abstract 
proposition, of which the practical value shrinks to nothing if 
we put it into a concrete ferm. For “land” is then seen to 
mean the mere land as it existed in the day in which it was first 
inhabited, and before it had been supplemented by all that arti- 
ficial cultivation, of buildings, fences, roads, tillage, pasture, 
and so on, which makes almost the whole value of the land to the 
inhabitant of the present day, and which in no respect differs from 
the other creations of civilised men. It cannot be said, in any 
practical sense, that the fields of Somersetshire are more indis- 
pensable to youor me than are the manufactories of Lancashire. 
Is there, then, sufficient reason for dealing with the interests 
connected with land in so different a way, as Mr. Fyffe and so 
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many other Jand-reformers propose, from that which we are 
agreed to be the best for all other kinds of property? There is 
much suffering and ruin among manufacturers and shop- 
keepers from their competition with each other, and from the 
control exercised over them by the capitalists. But we do not 
think it desirable to have Trade Courts to regulate prices and 
rates of interest on loans, and so on; and is it more desirable to 
regulate the like relations between landlords and farmers by 
starting Land Courts? We admire and respect the Salts and 
the Crossleys, who give their workmen good wages, good houses, 
and many other good things beyond what the higgling of the 
labour market would procure them; but we do not require by 
law that all workmen shall be secured these advantages 1s rights 
which their employers shall 7 beund to provide them, nor do 
we meet the difficulty that a 

are too poor to be thus generon 
shall supply them with means 
terest. And why should the land-reforn 
enforcement upon landlords of 
able cottage accommodation on their estates 2” 


large proportion of the employers 
s, by enacting that the capitalists 

at sufficiently low rates of in- 
advocate “the 
an obligation to provide reason- 


yer 


afraid of such an enactment, though I am a landlord, -and 
entirely dependent on my land. I have provided more 
good cottages and gardens than are requirel for the 
labourers on the estate, and I get about one-and-a-half 


or two per cent. on the cost-price. ‘he difference between the 
actual cottage-rent and the proper commercial interest on the 
outlay, is partly an abatement of the rent of. the farmer, who 
pays the labourer lower wages than he would do if the labourer 
was obliged to pay a higher rent, and partly a charitable con- 
tribution (like that of subscribing to a hospital) to the comfort 
of the cottager, who would live in a bad cottage if he could not 
get a good one at the same price. I do not question the land- 
owner's obligations either to the farmer or the labourer; but I 
cannot think that they are obligations which it is possible—I do 
not merely say desirabie—to enforce by law, except within far 
narrower limits than our Land Law Reformers propose. I do 
not in the least shrink from Mr. Fy {fe’s doctrine, that all that is 
required for the improvement of the condition both of the farmer 
and the labourer must come out of the landlord’s rent. And I 
believe that the landlord’s power to resist the farmer’s demands 
for such rents as will not only give him sufficient profit, but 
enable him to pay the labourer adequate wages, is practically 
gone. But I cannot think that farmers are so different from 
other men, that they have hitherto fixed, or will in the future 
fix, the rate of wages in answer to the question,—‘* What wages 
can I afford to give the labourer after paying the landlord’s 
rent?” The of like 
are and will be settled by the ordinary laws of supply and 


demand. 


wages agricultural, other labourers, 


When education and the franchise have sufficiently 


raised the labourer’s intelligence and resolution, he will 
join with his fellows in demanding and getting better 
wages, and with the better wages all the other benetits 


which Mr. Fyffe rightly desires forhim. Something may doubt- 
road, 


and to break the shackles with which unjust laws and customs 


less be done by legislation to remove obstacles from the 
y leg 


labourer’s or the farmer’s free use of his 
But it is, in the main, freedom, not protection, the 
liberty of manhood, not the guidance of paternal desp 

which he needs. The English representatives at t 
national Congress of Workmen asserted this to 
igainst the methods of Continental Socialism and C 
[tis not less the true position for the agricultural labor 
He needs to assert himself, not to be taken under the guidance 


are hindering the 
powers. 
otism, 
the last Inter- 
be their position 
ymar 
iver. 
parish officers, of 


of new overseers, guardians, and other how- 


ver 


improved a pattern.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Epwa ST EY 


RD 


WHIGS AND RELIGION, 


THE 


iTo tHE Epitor OF THE “Spectator ”’ 
Sir,—Will you oblige us by elucidating an obscur issage 


Ve] ¢ with 


ol. 


70 


which has perplexed us in your last issue ? both agre 
your criticism of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
We respect the convictions which led him to sa: in 
the office he then held in the ( hink with 
you that his opposition to the Education Act was intolerant and 
narrow, and must. have ended, if successful, in the loss of that 
great measure. The passage, Sir, which we do not understand, 
and which we feel to be offensive to our creed, is this :— 


recent speech at Liverp 
ritice 18 


Government; but wet 


‘We do 





I am not myself 


nunism. | 








not call Mr. Trevelyan’s action in that matter the true sort of 


Liberalism. Rather was it the Whig Liberalism which dis- 
courages all eager personal convictions.” 

We do not know, of course, what your conception of Whig 
nd we would attach little im portance e to 
we had not had <O many opportunities of 
appreciating your fairness and justice to political opponents ; 
but, to say the exact truth, our simultaneous exclama 
reading that passage was,— What the 
Mr. Forster, let 


difficulties against 


principles may be, a 


your opinion, if 








a tic u on 
devil does he mean *” 
us remind 


the 


you, was supported through his 


opposition of Mr. Trevelyan and the 


Radicals by the Whigs; and it is to their support that the 
passing of the Education Act is due.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Two OL_p Wutes 


ore clearly ha 
of those Whigs 
a 
l 


convice 


[We should have express 
written “ Rather 
light for themselves of 





was it the 





made so ious 





As we read history, the Vi tended to regard 
religious belief as a security ier than a necessity 


for man. tator, 


-Ep. Sper 


MRS. HAROLD BROWNE AND 


To THE Epitor oF THE “‘SprcrTaton. 


THE 


” 


ECHO.” 








Sir,—Do you not, in your article of the 31st ult., unintentionally 

ania present the references to Mrs. Harold Browne in the Echo 

of January 29th ? You say:—“The Echo.... y 

held-up Mrs. Harold Browne, the wife of the Bishop of 
I 


Winchester, to sted inute 


subscription from the ladies of Hampshire for a weddi 





: 3 : ‘ 
detestation, because she ail 


ng-gift 





to Princess Beatrice. The money should, is intimated, be 
given to the poor.” 
Your statement suggests, I thi that the Echo pub- 





lished a personal attack on Mrs. Browne. On referring to the 
Echo paragraphs, I find that the writer carefully emphasised 
the fact that this subscription was a work of Church orgauisa- 
tion ; that the letter, written by the Bishop’s wife from the 
Bishop’s Palace, was addressed to the the dioe 
Winchester; and that the proposal was clearly to organise a 
Charch subscription, using every Church influence in the 
diocese, for a wedding-present to the Princess Beatrice. 

I do not think the concerns itself with the attentions 
paid by Mrs. Harold Browne, or any other lady of the aristo- 
cratic caste, to the Court. But like other Radicals who agitate 
for Disestablishment, ‘a attack the privileges of an aristocratic 
Church, the writers of the Echo criticise closely all the public 
work of that Church, whether it be the 
House of Lords, or the pa! smo vements set on foot in “the diocese 
of Winchester,” by the Bis! wife of the Bishop. 
Whether the Echo does, the ‘« 
of property, and depreciate »’ Leannot discuss; but 
in the case you have cited, ited as a 


ladies of * se of 


Echo 


e votes of Bishops in the 


ntl 3 wife, as 


, exaggerate luties ” 


have sepreses 


i441 ed 





intended 


personal or “class” attack w as simply as 
complaint against the aristocratic leanings of the State Church 
and against Episcopal neglect of the poor.—I am, Sir, &e., 
6 Pump Court. Temple, ELC. Merviys L. Hawkes. 
Mrs. Tlarotd Browne natur tes her letters from her 








own house, as any othe ] as natnrally, 





ceurred to her. 





her effort to the district which first « 

of Bishops are not members of the ecclesiastical 
and sh ‘ea be as much outside comment as any ot! 
nersons.—Ep. Speci 


ARCHBISHOP OF YORK AND ATE 
F. D. MAURICE. 


To THE Ep:ror oF THE “ 


THE L 


SpPectator.”’] 














Str,—I think the Archbishop k is, on his own showing, 
rather unfair to Colonel Maurice in his letter to the Times of 
Tuesday last. In the “ Memoir’ of Maurice, the Archbis 
is represented as havin sel that the matter 
famous Oxford Lectu 3 essence, unall 
Atheism.” To-this, the I that it is incon 
ceivable that he shou rced Mr. Mansel with 
preaching Atheisn worse than Thomas Paine 
Yr. Thomson is a great master of logic. Can he. on calmer 


reflection, defend the 
A theological ‘aihiaiads panies t 
he cannot be known. Some 


ially Atheism.” Is 


} ) 
logic here employ 
} } - seg ,od ha 
hat there is a God, but that 
one ret 


ris that sec a doctrine is 
fair, by means of a shilf 
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juxtaposition of the name of Tom Paine, to insinuate that Mr. 
Mansel was charged with preaching that no God ewvists ? 

The Archbishop admits that he believed Mr. Mansel’s method 
of defending the “ Anglican position’ was one that might be 
used with effect to defend other Christian systems ; even some 
“that were not Christian.” Does his Grace think that this 
criticism is much less severe than that which Colonel Maurice 
believed him to have uttered in conversation with his father ? 
Colonel Maurice is at this moment, I believe, with Lord 
Wolseley in Egypt. Tt will be a subject of regret to the Arch- 
bishop that the author of the offending paragraphs will be 
unable for a long time to reply to the charges brought against 
him.—I am, Sir, &c., A Lonxpon CLerGyMan. 


| We do not quite understand why “ essential Atheism” may 
not be regarded as in some sense worse than even Tom Paine’s 
Deism. With our correspondent’s last paragraph we agree. 
Thongh we never supposed for a moment that Dean Mansel, in 
maintaining the existence of an essentially unknowable God, 
intended to deprive Christian worship of its depth and warmth, 
we do hold heartily with Mr. Maurice that the drift of Dean 
Mansel’s views was undoubtedly to Agnosticism, and Agnostic- 
ism for practical purposes is little better than Atheism.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


ANECDOTE OF A CAT. 
[To tur Epitor oF THE ‘ Spectator.” | 

Sir,—About two months ago, while staying in the Rocky 
Mountains in Northern Colorado, I witnessed an example of 
fatherly affection in a tom-cat, which I feel sure you will be 
interested to hear of. This cat had adapted two motierless 
kittens ; he slept with them at night, guarded them in the day- 
time, and always superintended their meals, in which latter he 
showed great unselfishness. For the hostess of the ranche was 
in the habit of feeding the kittens ont of a small bowl of milk 
laid on the floor, into which they at once would plunge their 
heads; meanwhile “ Kitty Grey,” the old tom-cat—quite aware 
that there was not room for his own great head in it, too—would 
sit by, complacently watching them, nor move till they had 
finished, except when his hunger was very keen, aud then he 
would dip his paw in now and again and lick it. This was the 
case when I saw him; and [ shall not readily forget the sight 
of that large grey-and-white cat walking demurely round the 
bowl to see where he could best insert his paw without disturb- 
ing the kittens, and then, with his head much on one side, 
dipping it delicately in and ont, until they had quite finished, 
when he at once fell-to and drank up the remainder.—I am, 
Sir, &c., us OP: 


AN ITALIAN DOG. 


[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—Have you room for one more dog-story which resembles 
one lately reported in a French journal? <A few years since I 
was sitting inside the door of a shop to escape from the rain 
while waiting for a trap to take me to the railway-station in the 
old Etruscan city of Ferentino. Presently an ill-bred dog of the 
pointer kind came and sat down in front of me, looking up in 
my face, and wagging his tail to attract my attention. ‘“ What 
does that dog want ?” I asked of a bystander. ‘ Signore,” he 
answered, “he wants you to give hima soldo to go and buy you 
a cigar with.” I gave the dog the coin, and he presently returned 
bringing a cigar, which he held crossways in his mouth until I 
took it from him. Sent again and again, he brought me three 
or four more cigars from the tobacco-shop. At length the dog’s 
demeanour changed, and he gave vent to his impatience by two 
or three low whines. “ What does he want now?” I asked. 
“He wants you to give him two soldi to go to the baker’s and 
buy bread for himself.” I gave him a two-soldo piece, and in a 
few minutes the dog returned with a small loaf of bread which 
he laid at my feet, at the same time gazing wistfully in my face. 
“He won’t take it until you give him leave,” said another 
bystander. I gave the requisite permission, and the dear animal 
seized the loaf and disappeared with it in his mouth, and did 
not again make his appearance before I left the city. “He 
always dves like this,” said the standers-by, ‘“‘ whenever he sees 
a stranger in Ferentino.”—I am, Sir, &e., 


Cairo, January 19th. GreviLue I. Crester. 








POETRY. 
———~--- - 
THE SONNET. 
Miscatt me not the poet’s prison-cage— 
Albeit of golden woof, his laurel tree 
To pattern pruned, Andromeda by the sea 
Fettered for death or Phoebus’ starveling page ! 
But learn that Pan in earth’s primordial age 
Sat down in sheer delight to fashion me, 
Tuning my stops by forest, mount, and lea 
To Nature’s finest notes with fingers sage. 
Pan dead, the Tuscan took me and fulfilled 
With love’s immortal music. Shakespeare then 
His Titan spirit launched into my mould, 
Anon to Milton's thunder-song I thrilled, 
Pulsed with Keats’ passionate heart, and unto men 
Witnessed with Wordsworth from the solemn wold. 


Atrrep PrercevaL Graves, 





BOOKS. 


il ne 
THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD.* 

Excert for a certain bitterness of tone shown towards some 
individuals, which, though not unnatural, and perhaps not 
unjustifiable, has the odour of stale controversy, we should say 
that this is as good a biography as one can expect a daughter 
to give of a father. It is modest, although affectionate; heart 
and genius are done justice to, but there are no raptures over 
either. We should say, too, that this is the final biography of 
the Ettrick Shepherd, who, when all is said and done, stands 
second to Burns,—and second inagno intervallo,—among the 
poets who have succeeded him, and at the same time have 
used the Scotch dialect (we beg pardon, language) as their 
chief vehicle for “applying ideas to life.” Mrs. Garden claims 
for the volume she has given to the public as a tribute 
to the memory of her father, no higher title than that of 
“ Memorials,” mainly because materials for a complete Life are 
not in existence. Shortly after the death of Hogg, Professor 
Wilson undertook to write the biography of his friend; and letters, 
papers, aud unpublished pieces were placed in his hand. But, for 
a variety of reasons—including the great sorrow of Wilson’s life, 
the death of his wife, but including also, it mast be admitted, his 
habit of procrastination—the book he had promised was never 
written, and the documents placed at his disposal were lost. 
Nevertheless, the work now published “ may serve,” as Professor 
Veitch, of Glasgow University, says in a warmly appreciative, 
and in many respects excellent, preface, “from the directness 
and authenticity of the materials,—especially the letters of Hogg 
himself,—to shed a truer light on the man, his character, and 
his life,’ than anything that has yet been written of him. 
Apart from his power, if not of imagination, at least of 
fancy, which enabled him to soar far above the circum- 
stances of his life, above the majority of his Scotch poetical 
contemporaries, and in “Kilmeny,” above Allan Ramsay, 
whom he resembled much more closely than he resembled 
Burns, James Hogg was one of the simplest and most innocent 
of men. ‘‘ The Lord had sent him a gude conceit o’ himsel,” no 
doubt, which may have brought him into difficulties with his 
educated friends, Scott and Wilson, and certainly did lead to 
some unfortunate animadversions on him by Lockhart. 
But his vanity was utterly free from malice and uncharitable- 
ness, injured no one but himself, and was, perhaps, a sup- 
port to him in his pecuniary and other troubles. He had 
his foibles and weaknesses. He could not keep money when 
he made it. He was unsuccessful in many, both of his 
farming and of his literary speculations. Mrs. Garden is evi- 
dently indignant at the picture drawn in the Noctes Ainbro- 
siaiue of her father as a colossal eater and a Thor-like drinker,— 
rather too indignant, for nobody, at this time of day, at all 
events, considers that picture as a portrait, but only as an 
Aristophanic sketch. But Hogg, although neither guilty of 
gluttony nor of the commoner and more dangerous but scarcely 
more degrading vice, joined in the convivialities of his time, his 
country, and his Edinburgh comrades, aud indeed bears testi- 

















* Memorials of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. Edited by his daughter, Mrs. 
Garden. With Preface by Professor Veitch. London and Paisley: Alexander 
Gardner, 185. 
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in 1851-82, at the time 


mony tothe fact in a rathe 
be on a visit to Loudou 


cho! ere 


2 foc 
outa goo 


"deal j in esa sin “ethos ; ae. He 





to his . :—*Tam for my own part exceedin aa ell 
I never was better; and although completely in ” , 
senerally in great companies, | have never spent a more sober 


5 





er 
winter season. ‘he people here are all sober, + being no deep 
7 : 


drinking here, as in Scotiand; and you will think it strange when 
Tassure you that in this great overgrown 1 
six weeks, night and day, Sunday and Saturday, I bave not see 

or rich.” To this Mrs. 
who is revealed in this volume as a devoted wife and a s 
(Scottivé, “sagacious’’) woman, replies with that pawkiness which 
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Wetropolis for these last 





one drunk person, neither ] 








isan accompaniment of, or rather the arch manifestation of, 
Seoteh affection, “It gives me great satisfaction to hear you 





re so well and hs 2altt yy and the + there is litile d lrinking. You 
are so much out, 1 was afraid you might be exposed to that sort 
thine, which is so dangerous at this time.” But whatever 


Hogg had, they all leaned to the side of « 


~) 


failin ry crener ‘osity ; * at 7. | 
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it means a record of 





of his life, so far as tl 
or yielded to, story, in the sense of revelation, th 
tell. 
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James Hogg, in fact, lives in his works, in his 








“Qu een’s Wake 


above all things in “ Kilmeny” and “The Skylark,” and in 
those of his prose tales, which are realistic without be eing ex- 


travagant. Ilis daughter dves not show his career to have been 
more eventful than has commonly been supposed. He was 
born in the Vale of Ettrick, Selkirkshire, and probably on 
November 25th, 1770. Hogg himself was for a 
impression that the date of his birth was January 95th, 1772; 
but we are quite willing to believe Mrs. Garden, when she says 
that this belief did not originate in a deliberate attempt to identify 
his memory in a sentimental fashion with that of Burns, whose 
birthday was also Janaary 25th. He belonged to a family of 
vis 0 al and in his boyhood, we had almost said cl 
ended cows and sheep. A circulating library at Pe ebles proved to 
er the gateway to the know ledge of fairy-land and Border 
and happily for him, though not before he had 
quite independent fashion, he was 
introduced by the well-known William Laidlaw to Sir 
Walter Scott, and made the acquaintance of 
Lockhart, and the rest of the Edinburgh Tory men-of-letters 
of the period. Ia 1815 pelle “The p Hews Wake,” 
and with it its author’s fortune was made. In 1520 he was 
married; and, althongh his wife was nearly twenty years 
younger than hiwself, their nuion was a very happy one, Hogg 
being a kind husband and father. The rest of his life,—his 
attempts at farming, especially at Mount Benger 
from the Duke of Buccleuch, his culdicatioa of various works i in 
prose and verse, none of which, however, not even the 
verse “The Pilgrims of the § Sun,” can be said to have come 
up to the mark of “The Queen’s Wake,’—is generally 
known. It was not free from disay Aaa and it was 
marked by struggles of various kinds, for Hogg did not far 
very much better at the hands of publishers than 1 his friend 
tt did; but it cannot be said to have been unhappy. His 
health began to fail in the autumn of 1835; and, on November 
21st of that year, he died. 
The special value of this work lies, perhaps, in the interes 
Ho: Scott, 
and many others,— 


for the first 


hildhood, t ne 


nt 


romance ; 
shown his powers in a 


tea | ; 
yiison, 


, which he leased 


blank 





letters from friends and « contemporaries of 





Wilson, Lockhart, Allan Cunningham, 
which it contains, and which are now published 
ime. Ifere is a characteristically sensible one from Scott, 
@ propos of some attack that had been made on Hogg in Blick. 
wood's Magazine :— 


“My Dear Hocs,—I am very sorry to observe from the tezor of 
your letter that you have permitted the caricature in Blackwood’s 
Ma: ‘azine to sit so near your feelings, though I am not surprised that 





it t shoul d have given pain to Mrs. Hogg. Amends, or if you please 





revenge, is the nat ural wish of human nature when it receives these 
sort Fiscmiadionn; but in general it cannot be gratified without 
entailing much worse consequen oe than could possibly flow from the 





No human being who has common-seuse can possil 
g all the tirad le 


It is pl 


injury. 
think otherwise of you than he did before, after reading 
of extravagant ridicule with which the article is filled. 
me that the writer of the article neither thought of you as he 

(pres as himself, nor expected or desired the reader to Go so. He 
hed to give you momentary pain; and were I you, I would 
not let him see that in this he has succeeded. To answer such an 
article seriously, would be fighting with a shadow and throwing 
Stones at moonshine. If a man says that I am guilty of some parti- 
cular fact, I would vindicate myself if I could; but if he caricatures 








; and enceurage a quarrel. 


at 
veteted: 








my person and depreciates my talonts, I would content myself wit) 
thinking that the world will judge ef my exterior and of my powers 
of composition by the evidence of their own eyes and of my works. 
[ cannot as a lawyer l 1dvise you to go to law. 
A defence would be n the Chaldee manuscript, 
and tpon many pass of your own life, and 
your complaint ef person: with the proverb, that 
‘he who plays at bx ywis | must rubbers.’ As to knocking 
out of brains, 1 


; would knock any brains 
into a bookseller you would have my usent, but not to kaock 
out any part of the portion with Heaven has endowed 
them. I know the advice to be quiet under i y is hard to 
flesh and blood. But, neverthe!l ess, I give it er the firmest 
conviction that it is the ren for your peace, hay ypiness, and credit. 
The pub r fi Hl s sense of { iual genius, 
think this unjust aggression : nand ext ctation of demeuiedien 
you, will make no impre 1 upon their feelin I would also dis- 
trust the opinion of those friet id3 who ur \ vilities. They 
may be over-zealous in your | ; i r 
your ease and y« 
guest into the boiling vat that 
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f, and overloo! 
co mfort, like the brewer's mat 
1¢@ might be sure to give him drink 
enough; or they may be a lit malicious, and have no objection 
(either from personal motives or for the mere fun’s sake), to egg-on 
In all the literary quarrels of my time, 
and I have seen many, I remember none in h hoth parties did 
not come off with injured peace of mind and diminished reputation. 
It is as if a decent man was seen boxing in the street.” 

Lockhart’s letters to Hogg are all 
though not otherwise remarkable, that we cannot buat regret he 
should have written as he subsequently did of his friend, even 
if the latter did give him—and still more Seott—genuine offence. 
A glimpse of the heart of poor “ Satan ” Montgomery is afforded 
in a letter addressed to Hogg, from Edinburgh, in 1831 :— The 


5S? 
voice of kindness and the eye of sympathy have become almost 


















aia 


so cordial aud sprightly, 





; | Strange to me. Were my soul not supported by its own undying 
43ma nder the | te) J L J 
time under ie | P ‘ z 
| and unquenchable energies, the infamous system of malice and 


misrepresentation which some foxrteen or fifteen reviewers have 
carried on against me during the last year, though it has not 
martyred one single hope, has rendered me almost callous to 
sympathy and deaf to applause. No matter; as Sheridan says, 
‘it is in me, and it shall come out of me.’ ‘They shall abuse me 
more or praise me more before I finish my career.” While he was 
in London, Hogg made the acquaiutance of the father of Mr. 
John Ruskin, who thus wrote him about his son, then a boy 
between fourteen and fifteen :— 

“ His faculty of composition is uubounded, without, however, any 
very strong indication of originality. Me writcs verse and prose 
perpetualiy, check him as we will. Last summer we spent four 
months in Switzerland and Italy, of which tour every scene is 
sketched in verse, or prose, or picture. I have seen productions of 
youth far superior, and of earlier date, bat the rapidity of com- 
position is to us (unlearned in the ways of the learned) quite 
wonderfal. He is now between fourteen and fifteen, and has 
indited thousands of lines. That I may not select, I send his 
last eighty or hundred lines, prodaced in one hour, while he 
waited for me in the City. Do not suppose we are fostering a poetical 
plant or genius, to say we keep u poet. It is impossible for any 
parents to make less of a gift than we > do of this, partly from its small 
intrinsic value, as yet unsuspected in him; and next, because we 
dread the sacrifice of our offspring by making him a victim to the 
pangs of despised verse, a sacrifice to a thankiess world, who read, 
admire, and trample on the greatest and the best.” 





Following this is a letter from the boy himself to Hogg, in 
which he says:—If I could write one piece of poetry in my 
lifetime at all resembling the description of the battle of 
Fiodden Field, I think towards the conclusion of Marmion, it 
would be enough honour for me.” 
HEATHER AND THE NORTHERN 

SEA.* 

Tue readers of Good Words pondered this very far from 
commonplace novel from month to month during the year just 
past. It is not often that this way of reading a novel is either 
pleasant or profitable, and we do not say that it is so in this 
case; but it is certainly appropriate. The lesson of the book is 
nn e—its pains, pen ilties, and profit—and one way, at least, 
of learning pe atience is by waiting for four weeks for the next 
step in the elucidation of an interesting mystery, or perhaps we 

should rather say doubt; for whether a story be mysterious or 
not, the end ought to be doubtful, though an experienced reader 
may foretell-the issue with tolerable certainty. Miss Linskill 
tries her readers to the utmost; everybody waits for everything, 
and does so with so little hope and so much suffering, that it is 
not ordinary patience, but the patience born of, and supported 
by, the deepest faith that is needel. The lesson is taught with 
much skill and power; but the occasions of this lesson arise in 
au absence of common-sease on the part of the three principal 
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* Between the Herther and the North Sea, Dy Mary Linskill, 
ard Bentley and Soa. 
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actors that is quite inconsistent with the practical vigour of 
two of them—George Kirkoswald and Dorothy Craven—and 
with the experience of the third—Mr. Bartholomew. This is the 
great defect in the construction of the plot; and the second is 
the absence of sufficient incident. ‘There is nothing to relieve 
the tedium of constant waiting for the fog of circumstance to 
rise; for the incident of the book—the shipwreck—comes before 
the fog has settled Cown and enveloped the unhappy wayfarers. 

tisaremarkable bcok ; but whether its beauty or its faults pre- 
vail, isa problem for the reader to master. We think, indeed, that 
they are fairly ba'anced. It reads tous like the work of a woman 
whose sole preparation for writing has been her communion 
with books and Nature, who writes from her own conception 
and not from her experience of human character. Her intimacy 
with books is wide and apparent—so apparent, indeed, that were 
it not that to cultivated persons of solitary habits it is no more 
strange to quote books than it is to sociable denizens of cities to 
quote the papers and the gossip of the day, we should be 
inclined to call the authoress of the story before us—we cannot 
use its name, it is so long a one—pedantic. Shakespeare, Milton, 
Keats, Shelley, Kingsley, Carlyle, Browning, Tennyson, and 
many more are constantly supplying illustration, and their say- 
ings are apparently quite the natural language of our authoress’s 
drainvatis persone. The beautiful mottoes to the chapters would 
make-up a choice extract-book ; and the very names of them— 
though we are frequently at a loss to make out their appro- 
priateness—are all quotations. Again, the familiarity with 
Nature is as evident as that with books. The grandest passage in 
the story describes with wonderful vividness and with subtle 
delicacy the shifting scenes of a great sea-storm. We wish we 
could quote it, but it is too long, and must not be mutilated; 
and the aspects of the wild, high moorlands, the lonely, desolate, 
and reedy marshes, the rare bits of corn-land, the sheltered 
orchard, whether by night or day, in winter or in summer, or 
in lovely, cheerful spring, in the storm or in the sunshine,—all 
these aspects of Nature on the Yorkshire Moors and on its 
dangerous shores are sketched with the same perfect knowledge, 
the same fine perception of minute differences and changes, and 
the same sense of beauty and of the divine origin of it all. Take 
two such passages as these, and there are many such.—The first, 
of Spring :— 

‘‘To have lived but for one spring in the very heart of spring is to 
have had a joy that might be desired by the angels. No poem, no 
picture could give for an instant the sense of universal benediction 
that comes down with the full sudden bursting of springtide over the 
land. There is always a suddenness, always one morning when the 
tidings are flashed in glad thrilling notes from bough to bough ; when 
the sunshine is sweeter and milder—the air fuller of quiet promise of 
blessing. There is always one day when the valleys laugh and sing 
more gloriously, and when the hills are more joyful together before 
the Lord. To every ‘flower o’ the spring’ there is a season, from the 
first snowdrop that peeps from under the dry, dead leaves at the 
bottom of the wood, to the last hawthorn bud that bursts on the top 
of the late white hedgerow. And yet there is always as it were a 
meeting of seasons—a time when the flowers come up that they may 
be together for a while.” 

And the second, of Autumn :— 

“That same November afternoon closed in darkly and heavily; a 
wide band of gleaming light stretched right across the outer sea- 
edge ; the sullen curtain above dropped its fringe into the silver. 
There was light shining somewhere—there is always light somewhere, 
be the day ever so dark where one sits drooping for the need of sun.”’ 
And the simple inhabitants of these remote districts are 
thoroughly known to our authoress, which cannot be said of 
the personages whom. she chiefly presents to us. She is fall of 
sympathy for the struggling small farmer, getting poorer and 
poorer through a succession of bad harvests, and for the pinched 
and patient cottager. We wish very much that Miss Linskill 
had told us more of these people, and woven the touching in- 
cidents of their hard lives into her narrative with a much more 
lavish hand,—their rough dialect alone has a great charm 
for us. No passage in the book is more pathetic than that 
which describes the poor moorland farmer's surrender of his 
burdens to his daughter :— 

“‘It would have been hard to say exactly how the capital had been 
drained away ; the draining process had probably been going on a 
long time when that historic snow-storm had buried Joseph Craven’s 
splendid flock of sheep in the hollows of Langbarugh Moor. The old 
man had felt that to be a kind of final stroke, and he never rallied 
from it. There had been a touching scene one morning. Old Joseph 
had lain awake all night—perhaps he had lain awake many nights ; 
but on this particular morning he felt as if his night’s sleeplessness 
had wrought some change in him. He had gone to his daughter’s 
room quite early,—it was hardly light,—and she had been roused to 
a very keen and startling dread by seeing him standing there with an 





account-book or two, and a box witha few sovereigns in it. There was 
a strangely haggard look on his face. ‘There’s nobody but you, Dorothy 
—nobody but you,’ the old man said, in a faint, plaintive voice. ‘If you'll 
not take things in hand, there’s nobody else ; they must go, Dorothy, if 
you don’t look to them.’ Dorothy watched him silently for a 
moment, then she made him sit down by a little table, while she 
prepared him a cup of tea. A rose-tinted light was coming up from 
the sea, flooding all the room; the old man’s white head was bowed 
over his trembling hands. He could hardly turn the pages before 
him. He seemed as if he found it difficult to understand what he 
himself had written there. Yet Dorothy could see that he was, so to 
speak, watching himself; that he had mental insight enough to know 
that that insight was failing. The effort he made was heart-rending 
though he made it so quietly. There was money borrowed here, 
money owing there. ‘You're listening, Dorothy *’ he said now and 
again. ‘You’re trying to understand +’ And Dorothy assured him 
to his satisfaction that all was plain to her comprehension; all that 
so far had been placed before her. But tlre was a good deal behind 
yet, confusions, intricacies, arrears of rent, arrears of interest. The 
old man’s utterance grew less clear, less firm; his voice trembled ; 
then it gave way altogether. ‘I can't see, Dorothy—Dorothy, ] 
can’t remember; I can’t understand!’ That was the end of effort 
—a passionate burst of wild, unrestrained weeping that would not be 
comforted ; of sobs and tears that seemed like a great upheaval of 
the strong man’s strength. That was the end. He was never himself 
again after that, and it was Dorothy’s turn to be strong—strong and 
faithful. From that morning she had done her best; the best that 
might be done by a woman in a world of hard and unscrupulous men.” 
And Miss Linskill’s story teems, too, with thoughtful reflections 
on life and character, and acute observation of the effect of 
surrounding circumstances and conditions on our opinions and 
feelings,—the slightness of the causes and the rapidity of the 
changes which affect them. 

Lofty principles and high themes are characteristics of these 
volumes; but they may be brought forward too conspicuously 
for the true purposes of a novel. They should be indicated and 
suggested by the general spirit of the book rather than developed 
in exteiiso. The essence of Christianity. the true purpose and 
aim of art, and other great subjects, are treated with thoughtful 
ability by Miss Linskill, but too much at length. We have two 
or three long passages that are almost sermons on such topics. 
And this brings us to the defect of Miss Linskill as an author 
of fiction to which we have already alluded. She has too little 
acquaintance, we fancy, with people as they are—that is, beyond 
the simple inhabitants of the district in which the scenes of this 
and her other stories are laid. Her educated people all talk 
alike, and all talk like books; and even their characters are too 
much of one type. They talk, on their very first introduction 
to each other, as people do not talk, except after long and 
intimate acquaintance, on subjects of the most serious and 
solemn kind, Loving fathers and danghters do not make set 
speeches to each other such as Genevieve, described as a simple 
girl, addresses to her father as to her expectations of what Dorothy 
is like, ending with, “ Again I say that I wish to arrive at Murk- 
Marishes not too much exhausted to be able to hold my own.” 
And an ordinary father does not reply, “That is not ill done. 
..... Meanwhile, you observe that the mist is rising.” Girls 
do not address their fathers as “my father,’ as Genevieve 
invariably does,—* Yes, my father. I have sold them.” 

It is dificult to say whether the power which this novel un- 
questionably possesses or the weakness preponderates. It is an 
ambitions book, written, as it were, in italics ; and it is sometimes 
impossible not to smile when one observes how nearly 
its pages pass from the sublime to the ridiculous—not that 
they actually do so pass, for the earnestness and single- 
mindedness of the anthor are always apparent. Indeed, it is 
the author who speaks thronghout—and this is the book’s most 
manifest defect,—except in the case of what is put into the mouth 
of Miss Richmond, whose fiendish selfishness is the evil genius of 
the story. and brings about fatal results. And the book deals 
ingly wicked and very 
handsome; Genevieve is exceedingly gocd—except once—and 
very beautiful. Her father, her lover, the canon, and the curate 
are also exceedingly good; but the two former are wonderfully 
weak, with a preposterous weakness and indecision which their 
author denominates patience—a patient waiting upon Provi- 
dence. Genevieve has to be patient; but even she might, with 
much greater truth to her brave and independent nature, have 
taken the reins into her own hands when it was only too 
apparent that her father’s spirit was utterly broken. The inci- 
dent which brings them into such sore trouble might easily have 
been a real one had Mr. Bartholomew heen an obscure and 
unknown artist; but is absurd as happening to a man whose 
pictures are sought after by the London connoisseurs and 
dealers. And again, the trouble which overtakes Genevieve 
and her lover, Mr. Kirkoswald, is amusingly impossible. That 
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a strong and noble-minded man should allow his actions to be 
affected by a youthful engagement, broken off twenty years ago, 
js sufficiently improbable ; but that he should allow Genevieve’s 
happiness to be wrecked too, while he waited for the chances of 
the future to help him with the inexorable Miss Richmond, is 
too preposterous for a reader’s credulity. Poor Dorothy’s trouble, 
again—though the cause of it is more within the limits of pro- 
bability—scarcely claims our sympathy, when we find that she 
has rejected her faithful and almost irreproachable swain, because 
he was, on one occasion, found acting for his father in a smuggling 
venture, looked upon as less than venial by the whole country-side. 
The effect ofall this high-pressure of feeling is disagreeably present 
in the language adopted, and in the minutest details of de- 
scription. Everything is extreme, immense, intense, impressive, 
tumultuous. Even dress is extreme,—Miss Richmond always 
magnificent in velvets and creamy lace; Genevieve always angelic 
in pure white; Kirkoswald “ wears his coat in an impressive 
manner; Miss Richmond “ goes into deep mourning because a 
friend becomes engaged ” and so is comparatively lost to her. 
There is “a revelation in the ascetic lines ” of Genevieve’s face. 
Eyes are “comprehensive of human pain.” Kirkoswald is 
“glad to the last fibre of his being ;” there is ‘“‘a kind of inner 
strenuousness ” visible in him; he is “ out of parallel with the 
trend of circumstance,” and he and Genevieve walk hand-in- 
hand very early in their acquaintance before their love has been 
confessed. Genevieve sings, “though every word strikes through 
her brain with the sharpness of steel.” In the supremest 
moments, when action or only the simplest words would naturally 
be used to express the feelings, Miss Linskill’s creatious talk in 
apt quotations of poetry ; and the weather, the dreams, the very 
birds are all in strict harmony with the occasion. ‘The very 
name of the village is “ Soulsgrif Bight.” 

We might multiply, infinitely, instances to justify our opinion 
that the thought and language of the book are all at high- 
pressure. It is a melancholy book ; we do not much care for the 
self-conscious and self-confident heroine, and are heartily tired 
of the never-ending references to her golden hair and lovely 
eyes. Nevertheless, the book is unmistakably clever, original, 
picturesque, and interesting. 


DR. FURNESS ON THE GOSPELS.* 

Dr. FurNeEss is one of the most spiritual writers among the 
Unitarians of the United States; and the present reviewer 
still remembers vividly the delight which some of Dr. 
Furness’s books, published thirty years ago, gave him, so 
fresh were they in their treatment of the Gospels, and so 
unlike the ordinary criticism of the Unitarian denomination. 
In this little book there is much to recall the best features 
of Dr. Furness’s early writings; and though, of course, we 
do not in the Jeast concur in Dr. Furness’s peculiar theology, 
or no-theology (which is, perhaps, what he would prefer to 
have attributed to him), no one can read even this little volume 
vithout feeling that he gains a fresher insight into the scenes 
with which Dr. Furness is dealing. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing on “ Jesus and his Mother,” and note how freshly Dr. Furness 
interprets the comment of our Lord on his mother’s desire to 
withdraw him from his ministry when she heard of the charges 
brought by the Pharisees against him; and again the comment 
on the woman who had cried out that Mary was especially 
blessed in being his mother. And note, too, the delicacy of Dr. 
Furness’s suggestion as to our Lord’s reason for introducing 
the word “sister” into the blessing he then pronounced on all 
who do the will of God :— 

“On a certain occasion, when Jesus was surrounded by a large 
crowd in a state of great excitement caused by a sudden cure that 
had just been wrought, and certain Pharisees present, stung to mad- 
ness by hearing the people pronounce this base Galilean the son of 
David! the Messiah! charged him with being in league with the very 
devil of devils, upon some one’s calling out to him that his mother 
was there wanting to speak with him, he exclaimed, ‘ Who is my 
mother ? an exclamation apparently so unfilial that M. Renan infers 
from it that he was wanting in natural affection,—He! he who, in 
the sharp agony of a terrible death, forgot himself in solicitude for 
her who bore him! [That divinely human incident, by the way, at 
the Crucifixion M. Renan regards as a fabrication designed to intimate 
what a favourite of Jesus John was. This way of disposing of what- 
ever in the history happens to strike us as unlikely is very easy, but, 
as I have said, the perfectly artless character of the Gospels peremp- 
torily forbids recourse to any such suspicions. To return : |—Between 
the lines I read that his mother, alarmed at the stir which her son 
was causing, and fearing, from the malignant things said against him, 

* The Story of the Resurrection of Christ Told Once More, with Remarks on the 
Character of Christ and the Histovival Claims of the Four Gospels, By William H. 
Furness, D.D, Philadelphia: Lippincott and Co, 1zs5. 





that he would get himself into trouble, had come to persuade him to 
go home with her. I read further that, shocked to the last degree 
at the depravity of ascribing to the devil an act of humanity, he was 
so carried away by his indignation in exposing the base charge, that 
it was not in human nature to regard the abrupt introduction, even 
of his dearest personal ties, otherwise than as an intolerable intru- 
sion. I read in his exclamation, not that he loved his mother less 
than he should, but that he loved God and trath the most. We 
can love no mortal friend truly until we love God supremely, Inthe 
third Gospel, where the same occurrence is related, there is nothing 
said of the mother of Jesus’ wanting to see him, but it is written 
that a woman in the crowd cried aloud, ‘ Blessed is she who bore thee, 
and the breast that gave thee nourishment.’ Between the lines I read 
that it was hearing the mother of Jesus mentioned (as stated in the 
first Gospel) that suggested this woman’s exclamation. And I read 
also in his reply to her,‘ Blessed ave they who hear the word of God 
and keep it, the same state of mind that a moment before led 
him to exclaim, ‘Who is my mother?’ Any allusion to him- 
self or to his private relations he could not then bear, so 
absorbed was he in exposing the blasphemy of attributing to an 
evil spirit the manifest work of God. Such allusions, diverting 
attention from the truths that he was then declaring, and that filled 
his whole mind, he felt to be ill-timed, utterly out of place. When 
the scene ended by his pointing to his disciples, and saying, ‘ Behold 
my mother and my brothers! Whosoever will do the will of my 
Father in heaven, the same is my mother, and sister, and brother,’— 
in this introduction of the sisterly relation is there not visible 
between the lines a reference to the woman who had just broken 
forth in blessing hismother ? Do I fancy, or do I not read, that the 
woman, with the characteristic disposition of her sex, took his reply, 
‘ Blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep it,’ although 
expressed in general terms, directly to herself, as a personal rebuff, 
as if he had said, ‘ Blessed art thou if thou hear the word of God 
and keep it,’ and that it was because he saw her and marked her 
discomfiture, or felt that she was wounded, that he introduced the 
sisterly allusion ?” 

As to Dr. Furness’s special theory of the miracles of Christ, we 
are disposed to agree and disagree in the same breath. We 
agree when he speaks of them as in the highest sense natural 
to our Lord, as indicating rather the absolute predominance of 
spirit over matter, than any breach of the laws of nature. We 
should hold with Dr. Furness that the divine spirit, naturally 
controls, because it makes and moulds, all that we call 
nature; and that it is rather the revelation of the true 
law of spiritual creation, than any breach of that law, 
when the Son of God restores hearing to the deaf, opens 
the eyes of the blind, and raises the dead. But when Dr. 
Farness ascribes such great marvels to the natural influence 
of the divine spirit in Christ, and then makes difficulties,—as we 
understand him to do,—over the calming of the storm and the 
transfiguration, we can hardly understand his position at all. 
He believes that Christ really raised Lazarus from the dead 
after he had been four days in the tomb; and yet he regards it 
as a mere coincidence that there was a great calm when Christ 
rebuked the winds and the waves. Surely the former marvel is 
far greater than the latter. No mere human being could have 
exerted such a spiritual influence over the natural world as to 
have produced either the one event or the other; and itis the less 
of the two marvels, not the greater, at which Dr. Furness takes 
offence, and which he explains away as legendary. None the less, 
we recommend this little book to our readers, not for its somewhat 
unaccountable mixture of eccentric theory with genuine insight, 
but for the personal insight into the character of the Gospels 
that it displays, and for that alone. It is the writing of a man 
in whom the spiritual nature is vivid, and who, therefore, has 
infinitely more insight into the living power of the Gospel 
narrative, than a great many who are wiser philosophers and 
sounder theologians than Dr. Furness. 


DAILY THOUGHTS FROM CHARLES KINGSLEY.* 
WE hope this useful little book will not be confounded with 
the “birthday books ” which crowd every drawing-room table, 
and which are intendel to connect the name of some loved 
relative or friend with a snippet from Shakespeare, a quaint 
drawing of Kate Greenaway, or a saying of the Hatter ont of 
Alice in Wonderland. Nor is this book of extracts to be 
compared with those devotional works which a friend of the 
writer described as “a curse, a blessing, and a prayer” for 
every day. But it may be rightly compared with a little series 
of books, *‘ Diamond,” ** Ruby,” “ Pearl,” &c., in which gems 
of thought from Ruskin, Fénélon, and 
Pascal are collected in so small a compass that the book may be 
carried in the waistcoat-pocket. And we are thus led to say 
a word as to the shape and size of this work. It is a smal] 
octavo of nearly 500 pages, daintily dressed, as Messrs. Mac- 
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* Daily Thoughts. Selected from the Writings of Charles Kingsley by his 
Wife. London: Macmillan and Co, 18st. 
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millan’s books usually are, in a neat cloth cover. 
page is printed on creamy paper, with a coloured border. 


With all ¢ evidence of loving care we 
have no fault to find. It siptake of a reverent desire to enshrine 
the best thoughts of him who has gone, in the best way. But 
we hope that a3 edition after edition is called for, a small pocket 
size may be printed, cheap enough to be within the reach of 
those working-classes who loved “ Parson Lot” for what he was, 
as well as for what he had done in their behalf. 


her annotations. 


his 


To read the thought for the day as he rests for a brief three- 
quartets of an hour, would be a real refreshment to many a 
workman who cannot afford time or money to buy and read all 
Canon Kingsley’s ] We also think that an index would 
be a useful addition to future issues. Almost any book without 
an index is, in our opinion, like a man without an eye; and in 
the case of thes se extracts one is often struck with a desire to see 
the context of some passage, which it would take a long time to 
discover among the many sermons, novels, essays, poems, and 
lectures which Canon Kiugsley produced during his active and 
varied life. We are aware that in many cases Mrs, Kingsley has 
availed herself of portions of private letters which do not appear 
even in the biography. Such is probably the origin of the 
pregnant saying, “I do not want to possess a faith, I want a 
faith which possesses me.” Yet in such cases it is a satisfaction 
at least to know that the context is beyond our reach. But so 
far as we can sce, the extracts are mostly from published works, 
as Mrs. Kingsley has used the material of the private letters 
already, in a little book called Out of the Deep, which we commend 
as a strong and helpful guide to all who are suffering from 
melancholy or nervous depression. It will do them more good 
than all the Hop Bitters and Malt Extracts and tonics which 
are advertised as remedies for that subtle and insufferable 
complaint. 

We should like to quote not a few passages from these 
daily thoughts, which may not be so deep as those of Fascal, 
nor so spiritual as those of Fénélon, but which for that 
very reason are all the more suitable for “human nature's 
daily food.” If Charles Kingsley were humble enough to gather 
strength from a vignette of Bowiek’s which contained the maxim 
that “ good times, and bad times, and all times pass over,” there 
are few who need be too proud to receive spiritual help from one 
who, like his Master, was “touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities,” and who can laugh, and weep, and doubt, and suffer 
with us. For in Charles Kingsley’s nature there were curious 
contrasts. ‘There was a special freshness in Mr. Kingsley’s 
mind and style which makes Thoughts] for the Day, proceeding 
from him, peculiarly appropriate for their purpose,—and this 
purpose should be to give a certain impulse and animation to the 
commencement of vew duties or the completion of half-finished 
tasks. Everything that Mr. Kingsley wrote had a fresh wind 
in it which gives reader the same sort of refreshment 
as an blow on a breezy common. None the 
he was tinged with the mela that 
fall upon all who know themselves, who are trying to fight 
against the physical and moral evil in the world, and who are 
almost overborne at times by the weight of its misery. Yet he 
was full of tender humour, and at times of boisterous fun. He 
had plunged into philosophic speculation, and had even studied 
carefully the old books on magic, of which he possessed a curious 
collection, yet no one could be simpler in his principles or in his 
teaching. He argued fairly well, yet he was no logician; and as 
someone said of a good clergyman, now a bishop, so he might 
have said after hearing some of Kingsley’s sermons :—* I could 
have driven a coach-and-six through many of his statements, 
yet I came away utterly convinced of two things, first, that I 
was a gentleman, and, secondly, that I had a soul.” Let any 
one read and try to profit by the words on the “ Emotions 
‘4th; or on “ Duty,” December 5th; or on “ Reli igion,” 
November 2? “Waste,” November 18th; or on “ Self. 
control,” ( ashciliais 28th, and he will feel, if he is a gentleman, 
that a Rigs oblige. We conclude with Kingsley’s simple but 
sound advice for December 13th :— 
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“ Have charity, have patience, have mercy. Never bring a human 
being, however silly, ignorant, or weak, above all, any little child, to 
shame and confusion of face. Never by petulance, by suspicion, by 
ridicule, even by selfish and silly haste, never, above all, by indulging 
in the devilish pleasure of a sneer, crash what is finest and rouse u p 
what is coarsest in the heart of any fellow-creature.” 
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TUSCAN HILLS AND VENETIAN WATERS.* 
Tis is one of the many slight but pleasing productions, treat- 
ing of Italian life and Italian be: uty, which seem to be prompted 
by an er Serer remembrance of the scenes and people they 
describe, and whch, even when they have uo merit of their own 
to recommend them, prove aap to us from the memories 
they recall and the sympathy that is aroused when 
scenes are again brought before our minds. The pres 
too, has seen and admired these places; aud there 
terest in seeing how another person has been affected by them 
whether his views coincide with one’s own, and, conser quently, 
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whether he is a person of taste; and even if one utterly disagrees 
with him, there is still a certain bond between us from the natural 
desire to reason with the writer on the subject, and, gently but 


firmly, point out the error of his views. The book before us now, 
possesses the additional attraction of 
loves and sympathises with the cou1 
and knows them thoroughly. Few 
as well qualified to describe the life a 
Tuscany as Madame Villari. 

Some of her sketches bring before us scenes familiar to every 
tourist,—the valley of the Arno, with its clustering villages, 
llorence itself in the centre, with its great dome and slender 
campanile, and the Apennines and the white marble hills of 
Carrara in the distance, much as we have seen them on our way to 
Tiesole, or from some other well-known peiat of view. In others 
we find an account of some quaiut little old-world village among 
the hills, with a history, no doubt, and possessed of some im- 
portance in days long gone by, but little known now, and 
quite neglected by the sturdy tourist, who keeps to the 
beaten track with the steadfast resolution of one who is 
determined to see what others have seen. Such is Barga, an 
old town among the mountains in the neighbourhood of Lucca, 
whose inhabitants seem to have been in perpetual hot-water, 
whenever there was any fighting going on in the country, and 
must have spent most of their time, like Solomon, in repairing 
the breaches made in their walls by theincessant sieges they hadto 
undergo. An interesting picture is also given of the little villages 
in the Lucchese district, which are the homes of the figurinai, 
the sellers of plaster images well-known in every country, 
These men set out, early in life, from their homes with their little 
stock, and wander over the face of the earth, till they finally reach 
America, where, perhaps, they settle down to some other oceupa- 
tion, to come back later on and spend their old age in their 
native land. <A lively account is given of the little, old- 
fashioned town of Ghivizzano, where Madame Villari and her 
companions were greeted in good English, and heard great 
accounts of the travels of the far-roaming inhabitants. America, 
we learn, is to the image-sellers the land flowing with milk and 
honey, the paradise they all yearn after. Perhaps as good 
Americans go to Paris when they die, it may be that good 
Jiguvina’ migrate after their death to the United States. 

But perhaps the most interesting part of Madame Villari’s 
book is that in which she gives an account of the Pulio of 
The Sienesi appear to be a very sport-loving people, 
annnal games of one 
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y and people she describes, 
nelish ladies, certainly, are 
nd manners of modern 
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kind or another from the earliest times. Some of these seem 
to have been of a most extraordinary ienihen, as we are 
told that in the sixteenth century they tock the form 


of “races of mounted buffaloes!’ ‘The writer, however, un- 
fortunately omits to state what the buffaloes were mounted on. 
Now-a-days, the sports at the Palio festival consist of horse- 
races, which are, according to Madame Villari’s account, of the 
The race-course is the shell-shaped 


most primitive kind. 
hich shelves down towards 


Piazza of the town, each side of w 
the centre :— 

“The horses entered are of every sort and age, and taken indi 
criminately from plough, cart, or cab. ‘The jockeys are big, powertal 
men, whose aim is to stick firmly to their s: ddles, without attempting 
to spare their horses’ backs by careful riding. They need to be rough 
customers, for every fantino does his best to unseat his nearest com- 
petitors, and whenever he finds one gaining upon him cuts 1 
savagely over face and shoulders with his whip.” 








This last custom is certainly one which is quite unknown at 
Newmarket, and would hardly even be tolerated at Egham. 
Siena is not, after all, so much behind the world in racing 
matters as it would at first seem. On the contrary, on the 
particular occasion which is described, the rider of the best horse 
was “squared,” and the race sold in a manner which wo ruld not 
00n Tuscan an 
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be discreditable to the most advanced civilisation. But the 
greatest interest we feel in the race is aroused on the behalf of 
the veteran ‘ Bianchino,’ the old white pony who had reached 
the mature age of twenty-six, and had run at twenty successive 
meetings and won seventeen races. Even at this advanced age 
his love of sport was still undiminished, as the following anec- 
dote testifies :— 

“Once, a few years ago, when as usual sent alone with a load of 

corn to the mill of the villoge where he lives, he faithfully per- 
formed this duty; but then, instead of soberly returning home, 
trotted up the hill to Siena, and straight to the stable where he is 
always put-up during the races.” 
It is sad to read that this thorough old sportsman was only 
second in the great race; but we are consoled by learning that 
he was victorious on the second day, which was devoted to the 
“ so-called Roman races,’—that is, races run in heats. The 
scene at the Palio festival, and the subsequent rejoicings of the 
people of the victorious contiade (for every horse is the repre- 
sentative of a separate contrada, or district, of Siena), are also 
vividly described. 

The latter portion of the book, which treats of scenes of 
Venetian life, is, perhaps, hardly as interesting as that which is 
devoted to Tuscany. {t contains, however, a notice of the quaint 
and picturesque mouastery island of San Francesco in Deserto, 
whichis probably less known than thesubjects of most of Madame 
Villari’s sketches. It is much to be regretted that, though we 
are informed that the claxsura (the monastic form of cldture 
which excludes all persons of the opposite sex from the more 
private haunts of the fathers) cannot legally be enforced, the 
writer was unable to enter the beautiful garden, of which the 
monks are justly proud, and consequently was debarred from 
the privilege of viewing the four huge, upright pieces of timber 
which are all that remains of the staff of St. Francis. The pre- 
sent writer, who was mcre fortunate, was much impressed by the 
miraculous power of the saint who could use such a staff; but 
perhaps the cave of St. Francis, which is not too sacred for 
female contemplation, is, in its way, equally miraculous; 
for, as Madame Villari remarks, a rocky cave on a sandy 
isle seems rather a geological anomaly. But the cave 
or the staff of St. Francis, though it ‘is necessary to 
contemplate them with all proper respect for their sanctity, 
are hardly what the ordinary visitors of San Francesco in 
Deserto come to see. Even the picturesque cloisters and the 
garden excite our admiration in a very small degree compared 
with the magnificent view from the ramparts. In the heroic 
defence of Venice in 1848-9, the island was used as a sort of 
outpost—earthworks were thrown up, and guns placed upon 
them ; and from the terrace on the top of these works, we enjoy 
one of the most beautiful prospects in the neighbourhood of 
Venice. Straightin front lie the islands of Buranoand Torcello, 
making a foreground to the grand panorama of the Dolomites 
which rise behind to apparently incredible heights. No lower 
hills or gradually rising slopes intervene to diminish their 
apparent size; but rising, as they seem to do, straight ont of 
the low, flat plain, they appear high as the Himalayas. 

The illustrations do not, by any means, do justice to Madame 
Villari’s pretty descriptions. The book is, however, otherwise 
well got-up; it has, no doubt, formed an admirable addition 
to the library of Christmas and New-Year gift-books, and has 
the additional recommendation, that, not being of merely 
temporary interest, it may do so again. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
Tur Magazines are full of politics this month. The Nineteenth 
Century begins with a paper by Mr. W. E. Forster on “Imperial 
Federation.” Mr. Forster is strongly moved by the idea that, 
unless the links between the mother-country and the great 
white Colonies are drawn a little tighter, the end will be separa- 
tion ; and, deprecating separation as injurious to all concerned, 
he looks round for a practical method of increasing unity. He 
finds it in the creation of a Board of Advice, or Colonial 
Council, composed of the Agents of the Colonies, and bearing to 
the Colonial Minister the relation which the India Council bears 
to the Secretary of State. He would have this Council con- 
sulted on all questions of peace and war, and all arrange- 
ments for Colonial defence; and hopes that it may ultimately 
develop into a Federal Council of the Empire. We have no 
objection to the scheme, and strongly support any increase in 
the status and responsibility of the Colonial Agents; but we 
question its practicability. Would the Colonies, which have 





bitter jealousies of their own, submit to the opinion of a majority ; 
or would Colonies so distant as those of Australia and North 
America feel any common bond unfelt now ? And, moreover, would 
the English people bear the Council’s interference? We should 
like to see the experiment tried ; but would rather treat the Agents 
as Envoys, and summon them when a Colonial concert was 
needed than seat them in a permanent Council. Mr. Forster 
thinks the Council would be pacific; but we are not so sure of 
that. Would not each group, if sure of English support, be 
rather disposed to war for its own especial “ Monroe Doctrine ?” 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ‘A Word More about America” is also 
in éssence political. He is inclined to think better of Americans 
than heretofore, for he says their institutions suit them, and, 
being at ease, “they see straight.” The institutions of English- 
men do not quite suit them, and they do not see straight. If 
they did, they would work their departments through plebeians 
instead of aristocrats, would divide Great Britain and Ireland into 
provinces doing their local work as the American States do, and 
would make of the representatives of Provinces a strong Second 
Chamber. In fact, he would federalise England, though leaving, 
perhaps, to the central body more power than it exercises in 
America. We will not ask Mr. Arnold why he thinks that he 
alone sees straight, for that is an error which in some degree 
pertains to every man among us. We all could govern the 
Empire if we were only let. But we may ask him why he thinks 
his plan would content Ireland, or how far it would create that 
“Treland’’ with a separate if not independent life, history, flag, 
and place in the world for which the Trish majority are yearning. 
Of course, Mr. Arnold’s paper is full of bright sentences, 
humorous illustrations, and liitle gems of criticism—like the 
cut, as of diamond on glass, which he administers to Sir Lepel 
Griffin; but his plan seems to us too literary, too far apart 
from the traditions, as well as the aspirations, of the people- 
Of all systems of government, the one they understand least 
is the Federal, which requires in the States or Provinces a degree 
of tolerance of each other’s mistakes and experiments very alien 
to the British mind, the essence of which is that there is a right 
way—the British way—and there is no other. Lord Pembroke’s 
idea for “the reform of the House of Lords” really comes to a 
House of Notables, partly hereditary, partly sitting ew officio, and 
partly nominated by the Crown. It has been tried in many 
countries, and has not developed either strength or efliciency in 
any. The people would not care a straw about the opinions 
of a Council of dignified old gentlemen, sure to be Tory in 
sentiment, and without any representative rights. We doubt if 
a Second Chamber can be constructed at all in England; but 
certainly it cannot be made up of nominees. It would have no 
force behind it, and the first time it differed with the Commons 
on a serious subject it would disappear. Dr. Bucknill sends a 
most able paper on “The Abolition of Proprietary Madhouses,” 
which he recommends strongly, but witha temperance of tone and 
definiteness of thought not always found in writers on the subject. 
He points out that if private madhouses are abolished, the only 
persons to be provided for will be the two thousand or so paying- 
patients, who might all be housed either in asylums under the 
Lord Chancellor, or in a long-desired extension of the system of 
public hospitals, the grand object being that it should not be 
the interest of the mad-doctors to keep patients in custody. 
Mr. J. W. Farrell’s article on “The Colour Question ” will 
greatly interest the few who, like Mr. Gladstone, are anxious to 
decide whether the human perception of colours has, or has not, 
become finer. Mr. Gladstone thinks it has, quoting as proof 
the Greek want of words for the finer shades. Mr. Furrell, 
however, shows that the modern Indians, whose perception of 
colour is past all question, labour under the same paucity of 
words. They have no word for “brown,” calling most of its 
shades “ red,” a name by which they also describe claret-colour, 
while they call dark-brown and dark-blue “ black,” and have no 
word for blue, the word so translated, “nil,” meaning indigo, 
and being strictly limited to certain shades. To call the sky 
“nil” would to them sound ridiculous. The want of a word 
for brown is the more extraordinary, as the Indians detest hear- 
ing themselves called “blacks” in English, yet in every native 
dialect describe themselves as black. Mr. Furrell offers no 
explanation for this curious defect of language in India, which 
has been noticed by all observers; but something of jthe kind 
exists even in rural England, where brown cows are classed as 
red, anda purple berry is distinctively called the blackberry. 
May not the explanation be that words finely discriminating 


colours are only used or wanted when writing has become 
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general, the man who only speaks his orders either showing a 
pattern of the shade he wants, or describing it by naming 
some leaf, or wood, or flower, as we do when we say, rose, or 
This word, not being written, would 


pink, or violet, or maple ? 
trade, and never 


differ in every district, and indeed, in every 
become a permanent word at all. 

The Contemporary is heavy, though instructive. There is 
only one purely literary article, Mr. Roden Noel’s critique on 
Tennyson, for Mr. Bryce’s critique on Sardou’s “ Théodora” is 
really an admirable little monograph on the Empress and her 
real character. He holds that, though originally a harlot of 
the evil type which Gibbon describes, she, as Empress, lived 
cleanly, and became a most dignified and powerful ruler, remark- 
able only for the pitilessness and vindictiveness often found in 
sated voluptuaries. We wish he had made his paper perfect by 
giving us, as M. Sardou’s work admits of his doing, his own 
conception of the character of Justinian, which is still one of 
the problems of history. Was he really a timid, irresolute, and 
half-sighted man, with the single faculty of choosing in all depart- 
ments most efficient agents ? There have been such men, even in 
modern times—as witness Philip IL.of Spain, and,—though we do 
not mean to bracket them together,—to a considerable extent 
Louis XLV. of France. The most important article, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s attack on Dublin Castle, we have noticed elsewhere ; 
but the ablest by far is Principal Fairbairn’s on “ Catholicism 
and Apologetics.” We have rarely read a finer or more just 
description of the effect which the Anglo-Catholic movement 
has exercised on both the Anglican and Catholic Churches than 
that which is contained in pages 175-178. It will be strange to 
many Englishmen to tind a ne Presbyterian writing like 
this :— 

“Tt is a blunder of the worst kind to imagine that any one form of 
Christianity can be served by any other being made ridiculous. It 
belongs to the madness of the sectary, whether Catholic or anti- 
Catholic, to believe that his own system grows more sane as others 
are made to seem less rational. But the Protestant ought to be 
pleased to discover the reason in Catholicism, as the Catholic to 
find the truth in Protestantism; what makes either ridiculous 
makes the other less credible. For if there is difference there 
is also agreement, and while the difference is in man’s relation to 
the truth, the agreement is in the most cardinal of the traths that 
stand related to man. If Christ lives within Catholicism, he 
ought to seem the more wonderful, and it the less odious to the 
Protestant; if within Protestantism, he ought to appear the more 
gracious, and it the less void of grace and trath to the Catholic. 
Unmeasured speech is either insincere or unveracious, and the worst 
unyeracity is the one that denies good to be where both good and 
God are. Now, the movement that made many men better Christians 
by making them Catholics, did a good deed for Religion. By showing 
that there was reason in Catholicism it made history more reason- 
able, made, too, the honesty, saintliness, intellectual integrity and 
thoroughness of many schoolmen and thinkers more intelligible, and 
evoked the charity that dared to love and admire where religious and 
intellectual differences were deepest. There were, indeed, more 
irenical influences in the movement than the men who conducted it 
either imagined or desired.” 

The article which will be most read will, however, be Mr. Arthur 
Arnold's, in which he pleads for the total enfranchisement of 


the soil, on the ground of the monstrous indebtedness of the 


landlords. He believes that this indebtedness amounts in the 
aggregate to £400,000,000, costing the landlords eighteen 


millions a year :— 

“T cannot fiad any evidence of probability that the debt is less 
than that vast amount. Authorities in England and Scotland have 
told me that six times the gross estimated rental may be taken as a 
fair average, although many estates are probably charged with three 
times that burden. Evidence is scattered throughout many 
books. The m ost trus tworthy is that of the ‘family solicitors,’ and 
from class I take Mr. Bartle Frere, of Lincoln’s Inn, as 
one of the widest practice. Before the Select Committee on Land 


among that 


Blue- | 





upon the figures of Schedule B, which, according to Mr. Hussey, 
and to evident probability, are considerably below the actual figures, 
In 1878 the assessment to Schedule B for the United Kingdom 
was £69,172,300, which was thus divided:—England and Wales, 
£51,566,035 ; Scotland, £7,669,584; Ireland, £9,936,681. In that 
year Sir James Caird estimated the annual rental of agricultural 
land, excluding all mineral rents and all holdings under ten acres, at 
£67, 000 000, and the capital value of that rental at £2,000, 000,000, 
If we adopt this as a basis, and take the calculation of six times the 
rental as the average debt, the result is in excess of £400,000,000.” 
No wonder that remissions’ of rent are difficult, and that the 
landlord who remits too largely receives remonstrances from his 
poorer brethren. Mr. Arnold advises the landlords to join 
hands heartily with the land reformers, and half hints that if 
they will, they may be aided in part by State loans. Mr, 
Myers continues his papers on the investigation of the unknown 
forces roughly called “spiritualism,” his text this time being 
* Automatic Writing.’ His conclusion is ‘‘ that the unconscious 
mental action which is admittedly going on within us may 
manifest itself through graphic automatism with a degree of 
complexity hitherto little suspected, so that a man may actually 
hold a written colloquy with his own waking and responsive 
dream ; and, secondly, reason has been given for believing that 
automatic writing may sometimes reply to questions which the 
writer does not see, and mention facts which the writer does not 
know, the knowledge of those questions or those facts being 
apparently derived by telepathic communication from the 
conscious or unconscious mind of another person.” It is the 
second conclusion which will arouse most antagonism, for we all 
know that in dreams we answer our own questions. If Signor 
G. Boglietti’s account of Italian literature is as correct as it is 
forcible, the fiction of Italy is in a horrible phase. Zolaism 
triumphs, and is made worse by an admixture of cruelty, and of 
the Italian tendency to a peculiar form of blasphemy, which 
suggests that the old contempt for the gods has lingered down 
to our own time. 

The Fortnightly begins with three papers on the ideas of the 
new voters by Mr. Broadhurst, ‘ A Trades-Union Official,” and 
Mr. A. Simmons. Mr. Broadhurst thinks the electors  wili 
return six miners and as many mechanics; that they will 
demand payment of Members; that they will insist on Mem- 
bers attending to business ; that land will be enfranchised and 
its accumulation prevented; that the Leasehold Enfranchise- 
ment Bill will be passed; that Egypt will be abandoned; that 
the hereditary principle in the Upper House will be suppressed ; 
and that workmen will insist on entering the Cabinet. The 
“Trades-Union Official” generally agrees, especially as to the 
Leasehold Bill, but—although he asks clearly for free education 
—he is generally a little vague. Mr. Simmons is distinct 
enough. He thinks the new voters will desire manhood 
suffrage, free education, a compulsory power of purchasing 
farms from the landlords, a democratic County Government 
Bill, an Allotment Act, and a “ second ballot” to prevent the 
appearance of dummy-candidates at elections. These desires 
are a little various; and we imagine the order in which 
they are expressed is rather haphazard. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
again attacks proportional representation, in which he shows 
that the system would, in an extraordinary number of cases, 
| leave the balance of power—and, therefore, the returning 
power—in the hands of the Irish Party ; and intimates an 
opinion, which is, we think, accurate, that under the single- 
Member system seats will be more secure. The Member and 
the electors will know each other better. Mr. 'T’. Hare, the 
author of the “ Hare scheme,” protests against the vivisection of 
boroughs, and declares in favour of the representation of women. 
Mr. Traill doubts, at considerable length, whether Coleridge was 





Titles and Transfer, Mr. Frere, in reply to Mr. Gregory, another 
eminent solicitor, gave it as his opinion that estates in England are 
charged as heavily as estates in Ireland, and Mr. Gregory did not 
appear to differ from this statement. In Ireland, the indebtedness of 
the Janded gentry has been more closely investigated. English and 
Scotch landowners shrink from inquiry which Irish gentlemen have 
accepted in order to strengthen their complaints against the Land 
Act of 1881. From Ireland there is a volume of evidence. I take 
only the most valuable, that of Mr. Hussey, who has dealt for 
many years with an agricultural rental amounting to a quarter of a 
million sterling. Mr. Hussey estimates the agricultaral rental of 
Treland at £14,000,000. It is important to notice that the highest 
assessment of Ireland, that of 1581, under Schedule B of the Income 
Tax, in respect of the occupation of land, is £9,980,694. In 1582, 
before the Lords’ Committee, Mr. Hussey replied to Lord Cairns that 
amounted to more 
the gross rental,—that to more than £84,000,000. 
agricultural rent: il of Great Britain at the time to | 
No one will dispute the authority of 
and Scotland. He stands generally 


the encumbrances and charges upon Irish land 
than six times 
What was the 
which this estimate applies ¢ 
Sir James Caird as to England 


is, 


the great religious philosopher his admirers contend,—whether 
that description of him is not, in fact, a “pious legend.” His 
method of proving this is to show that Coleridge accepted the 
idea of “ grace,” and therefore gave up all his previous opinion 
that “man is an essentially religious being, having a definite 
spiritual constitution ;” thus reducing his philosophy to useless- 
Is not that just a little nonsensical? Suppose Mr. Traill 
vriting of the British Army; would he say that to say 
” is inconsistent 


ness. 
were 
“the English soldier is the better for discipline, 
with saying that “the Englishman is essentially a soldier, 
having a definite fighting impulse #” Discipline is as external an 
impulse as grace; but it does not nullify the internal one. Mr. 
| Traill further denies that Coleridge made the incomprehensible 
| doctrine of the Trinity more acceptable, by showing that there 
isa saany in every human being, and says he merely confused 
the ideas of relation and personality ; but surely if the relation 
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of the Three Persons was made clearer, “ the acceptability of the 
idea ” of their existence was increased. Perhaps, however, we are 
arguing about nothing, for Mr. 'Traill’s definition of a religious 
philosopher is too high to be attained. “But that Coleridge 
was a great spiritual thinker, in the sense of a great religious 
philosopher, who so succeeded in connecting and co-ordinating 
the doctrines of theology with certain necessary metaphysical 
conceptions of the human mind as to enable, if not to compel, 
everybody who has once grasped the conceptions to accept the 
doctrines—this I cannot for a moment bring myself to admit.” 
Did anybody ever so enable everybody to accept a doctrine 
since the beginning of time? Was there never a great 
Catholic religious philosopher? Yet how many Protestants, 
entirely able to grasp the conception, have been unable 
to accept the doctrine embodied in the word “sacerdotalism.” 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt finishes his contributions about India, 
with some views upon Native States, which are, we think, 
the least interesting he has published, and which glide off 
into an attempt to fathom that deep cesspool, the politics of 
Hydrabad. He is actnally credulous enough to believe that 
the Calcutta Foreign Office discredited Salar Jung, in order to 
retain sixty appointments in the Ceded Districts of Berar; and 
if he does not also mean to imply that it either approved or 
rejoiced in his removal by poison, he uses words very carelessly. 
That the Indian Departments often are deceived by corrupt 
Europeans in Hydrabad is likely enough; but that they care for 
patronage to this extent is absurd. They may wish to keep 
the Districts, in defiance of Treaty, from a profound con- 
viction that, if handed over, they will be misgoverned; but 
that is the extent of their error. It is useless, however, here 
or in India, to write about Hydrabad; for party spirit has risen 
so high that if anybody affirmed that Lord Ripon had poisoned 
Salar Jung in order to extort a bribe of a million from his son, 
for securing him the succession, there are people who would 
believe it, every word. Mr. Kebbel’s paper on “ Jane Austen at 
Home” is most entertaining, particularly the following passage 
upon the class to which Mr. Woodhouse belonged :— 

“There was in those. days a particular grade of society, now all 
Lut extinct, which haunted these large villages and small country 
towns, and seemed somehow or other to be associated with the days 
of stage-coaches and to have perished with the advent of the rail- 
ways; families quite unconnected with ‘trade,’ with small but still 
sufficient incomes, who did nothing at all in life, and seemed to wish 
todo nothing. Mr. Woodhouse is just such a man; Mr. Bennett was 
another. They were not county gentlemen; they were not profes- 
sional men ; they were not necessarily sportsmen; if they farmed, it 
was only for amusement. They would have shuddered at the thought 
of speculating ; they vegetated quietly on a fixed income, which they 
were careful not to imperil, and formed the main ingredient at those 
card parties and early supper parties which were the amusement of 
our grandfathers and grandmothers in these secluded spots, and 
which imparted a familiar flavour of sociability and gaicty to the 
country life of the period, which has now long ago departed from it.” 
These people lasted down to the middle of this century, and 
then somehow grew scarce, nobody can imagine why. We 
believe ourselves that they all retreated into the “ residential 
districts,” and so were lost: but we wish Dr. Jessopp, or some 
writer like him, would give us particulars of their fate. Surely 
they have not all been ruined, or deported, or obliged to work. 
Mr. Kebbel has a hearty admiration of Jane Austen, in which 
we cordially sympathise ; but does he not once or twice go a little 
too far? He says of the heroine of nia :—* Her sauciness is 
her great charm, and the sparring between herself and Mr. 
Knightly is scarce, if at all, inferior to the scenes between 
Beatrice and Benedict.’ We should have said that Miss Austen 
had failed in Emma, imprinting on her a stamp of slight 
vulgarity, which probably existed in the original she drew from, 
but which she did not intend to leave. 

Mr. W. E. H. Lecky breaks out in a new fashion in Muemillim, 
sending a little poem on the reasons which, amidst the muta- 
tions of men’s thoughts, have preserved safely a “ little snatch 
of ancient song.” It is genuine poetry, there is no doubt of 
that, as any one will realise who reads even this little extract :— 

‘The pulse of thought is beating quicker, 
The lamp of faith begins to flicker, 
The ancient reverence decays 
With forms and types of other days ; 
And old beliefs grow faint and few 
As knowledge moulds the world anew, 
And scatters far and wide the seeds 
Of other hopes and other creeds ; 

And all in vain we seek to trace 
The fortunes of the coming race, 
Some with fear and some with hope, 
None can cast its horoscope. 


Vap’rous lamp or rising star, 

Many a light is seen afar, 

And dim shapeless figures loom 

All around us in the gloom— 

Forces that may rise and reign 

As the old ideals wane.” 
There is also a delightful description of a holiday in Canada, 
by Mr. Frederick Pollock, positively faller than it can hold of 
little descriptive sketches. We could mark in its few pages 2 
score of sentences like this about the climate of Quebec :— 
“ Looking down from the citadel on the St. Lawrence the 
traveller has one of the grandest views of this kind in the world, 
heightened by that wonderfully clear atmosphere which in 
England we vainly long for. Only the clear early light of 
the finest English summer morning can be likened to the 
atmosphere which people live and breathe in all day on the 
Western Continent, and even that falls short of it.” No man 
has any right to tell us a thing like that, and quit the subject 
without another word. Mr. Morley gives us his impression 
of George Eliot, which was one of deep admiration for a sur- 
passing genius, checked, if we mistake not, by a keen sense of 
her want of spontaneity and ease,—the special want which her 
letters bring out so plainly. In his “ Review of the Month,” 
the editor defends Mr. Gladstone’s policy in Egypt as the only 
practicable one now that we are there, and exposes the un- 
reality of all projects of federation between England and the 
Colonies. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a 

Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Siift. With a 
Preface and Notes. By Stanley Lane-Pooie. (Kegan Paul.)—In the 
rather desultory preface to this volume Mr. Lane-Poole observes that 
Swift’s Journals and Correspondence were not written for publication, 
and have a biographical, rather than a literary value; and he adds 
that restrictions of space compelled their rejection. Doubtless the 
value to the biographer of these characteristic writings is immense, 
as Mr. Craik can testify ; but, at the same time, they form a part, and 
a very striking part, of the literature of the age. The fact that they 
were not written for publication is, indeed, in their favour. Pope 
composed his letters for the sake of fame, and posterity has discovered 
that they are clever, but well-nigh valueless bits of manufacture ; 
Pepys wrote his Diary and Cowper his Letters from personal motives, 
without a thought of the public, and both Letters and Diary are recog- 
nised as permanent contributions to English literature. In the case 
of Swift, if we give our admiration to his great satires, we give that 
and a warmer feeling besides, to his unpremeditated effusions in pros? 
and verse. Their charm is irresistible; and Swift being the most 
original of writers, it is altogether unlike the charm we find in other 
authors. We understand, though it is not stated in the preface, that 
the editor of these selections proposes to add a companion volame 
from the Dean’s Journal to Stella and from his Correspondence. 
Such a supplement is essential to a faithful representation of Swift's 
genius, and we hope it will illustrate his craft asa writer of occasional 
verses. Of his lighter moods there are few illustrations in this com- 
pilation. As the author of “ Gulliver’s Travels,” of the “Tale of a 
Tub,” of tha ‘ Drapier’s Letters,” of the ‘‘ Modest Proposal,” and of 
that famous piece of irony on abolishing Christianity in England, 
Swift is well represented by Mr. Lane-Poole. His selections are 





judicious; and, considering the siza of the volume, sufficiently 
copious. One-third of the book is devoted to extracts from Gulliver, 


iar satire in the language, and, at the same time, one 





the most fam 
of the most popular of story-books. The present extracts standing 


alone, will give the general reader a very one-sided notion of the 
great Dean’s marvellous powers ; and we suppose that it is only for 
the general reader thas the book has been produced. The lover of 
literature will hardly care to take his Swift in snippets. 





The Stories of the Iliad and the neid. By Alfred J. Church, 
M.A., Professor of Latin in University College, Loudon. (Seeley and 
Co.)—This is a school-bock composed of the most essential portions of 
Mr. Chaurch’s “ Stories from Homer” and ‘Stories from Virgil.” 
| Mr. Church says that his object has been (1) to help young scholars, 
just set to work on Homer or Virgil, by giving them a general 
account of the book which they are beginning to read; and (2) to 
| give to those who may not have the opportunity of reading even a 


” 





part of the original, some glimpse of two of the greatest poems of the 
| world. We may say, with the fullest conviction, that this little book 
will answer both purposes. We have already expressed our admira- 
| tion of the books of which this is a compression; and we may add 


| that no small portion of the most beautiful sections of both books is 
| 


| contained in the present work, which appears in a very cheap and 
| readable form. 


A Lady's Ride a 


‘oss Spanish Honduras. By Maria Soltera. With 
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Illustrations, (Blackwood.)—This “lonely lady’s’’ venturous ride 
across Honduras was productive of little but discomfort and dis- 
appointment to herself; and her record of it can hardly be pronounced 
either amusing or instructive. Her troubles with muleteers, the 
hardships she underwent at ill-kept and meagrely-provisioned inns, 
and the tumble-down character of “ Hondureian” arrangements 
generally, are described with much vigour, and we dare say with no 
less truthfulness; but of the country and its people we get nothing 
like the picturesque description and graphic portraiture Miss Bird and 
Miss Cumming have accustomed us to expect from lady-travellers. 
Of the magnificent mountain scenery in the interior, we are merely 
told that “here rock, wood, tree, shrub and water are on a grand 
scale—all, so to speak, the best of their kind ;” and hardly more is 
said of the interesting old Spanish town Comayagua, ensconoed 
snugly at the head of a pass in a deep fold under two lofty hills, than 
that it is picturesquely built, that its streets are silent and grass-grown, 
and that its glory has departed. Perhaps less is known of Central- 
American countries and Central-American peoples than of any other 
countries and peoples in the world, and it is a pity “la Soltera”’ did 
not turn her opportunities to better account. 

Mrs. Linnseus Banks, whose writing is always healthy and 
enjoyable, if not perfect on the artistic side, has, under the title of 
Sybilla (F. V. White), published a collection of short stories, which, 
we presume, had previously appeared in magazines. She would 
probably have acted more wisely had she made a more careful 
selection, and given the public one volume, and not three. As things 
are, her slightest tales are her best. But ‘‘ Bessy, and Others” puts 
very well the difference between wise and unwise mistresses, and 
it is not unconscicnably long drawn-out. “Sybilla,” which is 
the most ambitions in the collection, and seeks, to some extent, 
to reproduce Cheshire in the time of the Jacobite risings, begins 
well; but the interest in it drags sadly before we reach the 
close. Mrs. Banks reaches perfection, or at least her perfection, in 
“Church Bells,” with which her third volume closes,—a homely and 
pathetic episode, which is none the worse for being too good to be true. 


In the East Country with Sir Thomas Browne, Kt. By Emma 
Marshall. (Seeley and Co.)—This is a charming and pretty story of 
life in Norwich two hundred years ago very winning and attractive 
as a mere narrative, and possessing the added value whick belongs to 
any careful and vivid reproduction of the life and manners of a bygone 
age. The central figure is, of course, that of Sir Thomas Browne 
himself; and the author not only reproduces with happy fidelity the 
outlines of the self-drawn portrait which is to be found in the pages 
of the “ Religio Medici,” bat fills up her canvas with a number of 
harmoniously cenceived touches which combine to make a very 
fascinating picture. The story of the witchcraft trials, and of Dr. 
Thomas Browne’s part in them, is told not only with special skill, but 
with that fine imaginative insight which enables us really to com- 
prehend the force of the old superstition, and to understand how a 
man who was in many ways so much ahead of the thought of his age 
should still be under its sway. The emotional interest of the tale is 
centred in the love-affair of young Thomas Browne,—“ Honest Tom ”’ 
as his father loved to call him—and pretty Amphyllis Wyndham, a 
heroine who takes such hold upon our hearts that we feel it almost 
as a personal injury when she is made to prove unfaithful to her loyal 
sailor-lover. In fact, the whole of the latter part of the story seems to 
us unnecessarily sad; and we think the sadness is inartistic as well as 
gratuitous, for the defection of Amphyllis comes as a shock for which 
we are altogether unprepared. This is, however, the only defect in 
a singularly delightful and interesting work, which holds in solution 
a good deal of instructive matter. 

The Love that he passed by, by Iza Duffus Hardy (F. V. White), is 

a vigorously-written and interesting story of Californian life. It 
gives us love misplaced, love “ passed by,” a dark and ill-treated 
heroine, an abundance of the usual Californian newspaper personalities, 
a murder which is really a splendid case of what is now known as 
“revolvering,” and an admirably-organised expedition in the interests 
of “Lynch” Law. Mark Rohan, the hero, is rather too much of the 
civis Romanus to suit Californian surroundings; and Hector de 
Beaulieu, who marries Calantha Brown, “ the love ” that Rohan passed 
by, is an unsatisfactory villain, being occasionally too bad and occa- 
sionally not bad enough. Calantha Brown herself, although rather 
too much of “an arrangement in black,” is a powerful sketch ; and 
not less satisfactory is ‘Jim’? Holden, a love-stricken Californian 
“Judge’’ of the best type. Considering the character and amount 
of the action in The Love that he Passed By, there is too much talk 
mixed up with it. It is, however, one of the best of the class of 
fiction to which it belongs. 
The Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. Translated from the text of M. 
Auguste Molinier. By C. Kegan Paul. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
—In mere externals this volume, with its handsome parchment 
cover, its hand-made paper, its wide margins, and its exquisite 
typography, is one to gladden the heart of a bibliophile; but lovers 


sumptuousness of his new attire, and think that a soberer garb 
would better befit the sombre ardour of the apologist of Port Royal. 
A more important question is whether this volume fills a real void ; 
and our own answer must be a regretful bat unhesitating negative, 
The educated student can, of course, peruse the Pensées in the 
original; and a more elaborate process than that of mere translation 
is needed to attract the general reader, who is likely to think Pascal 
dull and scholastic, and to wonder what are the qualities which have 
won him fame. In fact, the unprepared mind is more likely to be 
repelled than benefited by such a volume as this; and we cannot 
help wishing that Mr. Kegan Paul, instead of preparing a complete 
English edition of Pascal’s ‘‘ Thoughts,” which the learned do not need 
and the unlearned do not want, had enlarged his prefatory essay and 
made it an educational introduction to a carefully compiled selection 
from the Pensées, arranged in such 2 manner as to throw light upon 
the main structural lines of argument and reflection. The English 
editor has done his work conscientiously and thoroughly—perhaps too 
thoroughly sometimes in the matter of literalness of render. 
ing—and we should be pleased to think of it as doing good 
service; but as a matter of fact, to the ordinary Englishman of to. 
day Pascal's thought needs translation even more than his language, 
and this need is one of which Mr. Kegan Paul has hardly taken 
sufficient account. 


A very hearty welcome is due to a second and greatly enlarged 
edition of Mr. Charles Hindley’s History of the Cries of London, 
Ancient and Modern. What with its letterpress honeycombed with 
quaint quotations and its innumerable illustrations, it forms a most in- 
teresting and valnable contribution to the history of London,—above 
all, the London of yesterday and of a good many days before yester- 
day. Many of the very small pictures and poems here given, indeed, 
suggest the not quite agreeable idea that the humour of a hundred 
or even fifty years ago was in some respects both subtler and 
more genial than the humour of our own time. Mr. Hindley, in an in- 
troduction, tells how the idea of printing and publishing a history of 
the cries of London was first suggested to him by the Rev. Thomas 
Hugo, late of Stoke Newington, the author of ‘The Bewick 
Collector”; aud in addition, and by way of preface to the work, we 
have reproduced a collection of admirable examples of Bewick’s art. 
Every one who loves London as a book-collector loves books should 
possess himself of this volume. 


Charles Dickens as I Knew Him. The Story of the Reading Tours 
in Great Britain and America, 1866-1879. By George Dolby. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—There was a force in the character of Dickens which was felt 
by every one brought into intimate relations with him. THis will was 
law,; what he required to be done had to bedone. It must be allowed, 
however, that he was a very genial kind of adespot; given the needful 
amount of submission, no man ever proved a truer friend, considerate, 
affectionate, always to be trusted, and at times tender as a woman. 
He was a strong man, with a strain of self-consciousness which made 
onlookers think sometimes that he was acting a part. His amazing 
popularity led him to believe that the whole world was interested in 
his success; nor was he far wrong in the opinion. There were, how- 
ever, exceptions to the rule. At Aberdeen, according to a local agent 
who held a good social position in the town, the name of Dickens was 
by no means familiar :—‘ Weel, Misther Doalby,” he said, “I’m no’ 
prepared to state positively what yewr actiel receats’ll be, for ye see, 
sir, amangst ma ain freends there are vairy few wha ha’ ever haird 
o’ Chairles Dickens.’ A similar ignorance was exhibited by a town- 
clerk in Lancashire, who sent an official letter to Mr. Dolby, saying 
that ‘before the use of the Town Hall could be granted, it would be 
necessary to supply him with full particulars of the nature of Mr. 
Dickens’s entertainment.” In the United States, too, the Mayor of 
Newhaven, who took the chair at an indignation meeting,—there 
had been some gross misconduct about tickets on the part of 
an English agent,—-began his remarks by saying that until 
then he had never heard of Mr. Charles Dickens in his life. Mr. 
Dolby’s relations to his “ Chief,” as he delights to call him, were in- 
variably pleasant ; and it is evident that he did his utmost, both in 
England and in the States, to relieve him from trouble and anxiety. 
In a thousand kindly ways Dickens showed his recognition of the 
manager’s zeal ; and it speaks well.for both that Mr. Dolby, whose 
relations with the novelist were in the first place purely of a business 
character, is able to write of him as “the best and dearest friend 
man ever had.” For the two English Tours in 1866-67, Dickens, 
who gave thirty Readings, received from Messrs. Chappell £1,500, all 
the personal and other expenses of the tours being defrayed by that 
firm. To America Dickens went on his own acconnt, trusting wholly 
to Mr. Dolby’s arrangements, and by that enterprise he gained nearly 
£19,000. The money was earned, however, at a tremendous cost. 
His friend Forster had strongly opposed the tour; and it would have 
been a happy thing for Dickens had his objections been heeded. It was 
evident that the excitement was gradually destroying a powerful 

constitution. In America he lost appetite and sleep, and suffered 
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health, Mr. Dolby states, became a graver source of anxiety every 
day ; and when at Boston we are told that after a reading he would 
lie Gown on the sofa in his dressing-room for twenty minutes 
or half an hour in a state of the greatest exhaustion befcre 
he could undergo the fatigue even of dressing. He was ill 
all the time he remained in the country; yet on his return 
to England a fresh engagement was entered into with Messrs. 
Chappell for one hundred Readings, for which he was to receive 
£8,000, clear, as before, of all expenses. With signs of failing health, 
Dickens began his last tour in Scotland and Ireland, suffering much 
from nervous apprehension on the long railway journeys, and often 
tortured with pain in the foot. 
but rest, and that he would not allow himself, 
told by Mr. Dolby with many minute details. 
remembered, under the absolute prohibition of the doctors, the readings 
were suspended, to be resumed with the same evil consequences, and 
a most ominous rise of the pulse. Out of the 242 readings given in 
four years abroad and at home under Mr. Dolby’s management, 
Dickens cleared nearly £33,000, and the toil and excitement of the 

ngs Mr. Dolby’s narrative, though somewhat 
prolix, is far from uninteresting. The affection of the writer for his 
chief is a pleasant feature of a volume which we are told does not 
pretend to rank as an artistic production, but has been a labour of 


There was no remedy for him 
The painful story is 
Fer a time, it will be 


readings cost him his life. 


love. 


My Wanderings in the Souda. By Mrs. Speedy. 2 vols. (Bei 





ley 
and Son.)—Mrs. Speedy has recalled from the desks of her relatives 
and friends some very pleasant Jetters (which we are glad they had 
the good-taste to preserve) which she wrote six years ago from the 
Soudan. It is a part of the world on which many eyes are fixed just 
now, and all that we can hear about it is interesting. Mrs. Speedy’s 
“ Wanderings,” however, did not take her into that part of the Soudan 
(the Soudan, as we are tardily beginning to understand, is a somewhat 
large geographical expression) with which we are particularly con- 
cerned. Still we meet with some familiar names. She landed, for in- 
stance, at Souakim, went to Kassala, had to do with Hamran and Haden- 
dowa Arabs, and came back to her starting-point by way of Tokar. 
She tells her experiences in a very pleasant and unaffected way, and 
is not the less amusing because she does not attempt to be funny. 
Of course, she is fond of shcoting, or shooting at, something; and 
though she has sometimes the grace to be sorry when she hits, this 
somewhat jars upon a reader who does not see that the whole 
duty cf man is to kill “inferior” creatures. -Here is a passage 
which is not exactly pleasant to read. “The only game we 
saw on the road was one gazelle, and I could not resist the tempta- 
tion of a shot at it. It was my first shot in Africa; I fired witha 
Swiss ‘Fetterlich’ rifle, which bas a hair-trigger, and is my favourite 
weapon. It was a Jong shot, and I did not get the gazelle, for which 
I was very sorry, as I think I hit it. It ran off, limping slightly, and 
I trust the wound was but trivial.’? There is sympathy here, but it 
is a little mixed. We cannot quite make out whether,she was the 
more sorry for herself or the gazelle. Mrs. Speedy thinks tha 

African heat is far worse than anything that she had feit in India or 
Malacca. But then in the Sondan she was without Indian appliances. 
Pen Oliver. (Macmillan )—This 


story told by a medical student 


Charley Kingston's Aunt. By 
purports to be a 
dissecting-room (to which, anxious about his examination, he has 
returned unusually early), a body which he recognises as that of an 
aunt. This part of the tale is told with a good deal of tragical detail, 
decidedly emphatic. The interest then centres upon the 
questions,x—How did the woman come by her death ? And what has 
become of her property ?—for it was well known to her family that 
“she had once possessed a considerable amount of property. The 
chapters devoted to this inquiry are hardly as good as those which 
precede them ; and the love-story which is connected with the search 
after the missing money is certainly prolonged beyond the necessary 


He finds in the 
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limits. Still, the whole is decidedly above the average of merit.- 
With this may be mentioned another short tale, which also has a 
medical or quasi-medical subject, The Golden Pin; or, a Week of 
Mcdness, by Hamilton Seymour and Keith Robertson (Blackwood 
and Sons).—This is a striking tale, involving a very curious problem 
in biology. Oue of the old Scandinavian legends tells us of the 
knight who could make anyone come to him by his magical whistling, 
—a power which, one may easily see, is likely to have very tragical 
Conseqt How the doctor who tells this story encountered this 
curious experience, and how he dealt with it, is the subject of The 
Golden Pin. To say more would be to spoil its interest, and it mast 
be enough to say that the story is well told. 

Por ms, Plays, and Miscellaneous of Charles La: With 
Introduction and Notes. By Alfred Ainger. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
Mr. Ainger’s edition of “Elia”? satisfied the most exacting lover of 
that incomparable essayist. The object of this companion volume of 
poems and essays is explained ina brief Introduction. Twice during 
his lifetime, namely, in 1818 and 1830, Lamb published collections 
3 of 
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of his prose and verse, and from these collections th 





A few additicns have been made 
of verses on his mother’s death, priuted in 1802, but withdrawn in 
later years for his ‘sister’s sake, and also of a few pieces published by 
Lamb’s literary executors. Mr. Ainger 
writes, “a few translations, epilogues and prologues, epigrams and 
political squibs, which have been cf late years carefully gleaned by 
editors of Lamb, are not here included, and the volame makes no 
claim, in their sense of the word, to possess the merit of completeness. 
Without suggesting or believing that even the |] st trifles of a 
humorist like Lamb are not worthy of preservation, I yet cherish a 
strong opinion that when a writer has himself chosen for the people 
‘of his best,’ that best should be at least kept separate from matter 
of less worth.” Mr. Ainger promises a concluding volume of the 
slighter essays and jeux d’esprit collected of late years; to our think- 
ing, a selection from Lamb’s admirable letters would prove very much 
more attractive. It is hard on the memory of great writers that the 
refuse rejected by them in their lifetime should be swept-up again 
by literary resurrectionists, hard especially in an age when an author’s 
fame is more certainly secured by compression than by amplification. 
Even in this small volume, which contains little that did not receive 
Lamb’s imprimatur, there is a good deal that will be read, not for its 
intrinsic worth, but because it is Lamb’s. Afew,avery few, of his poems 
deserve to live as poetry, and apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing tothem. We could not spare without a sensible loss to literature 
“The Old Familiar Faces,” ‘On an Infant Dying as scon as Born,” 
the lovely lyric “ Hester,” and one or two, perhaps, of the sonnets ; but 
the remaining poems of Lamb, dear to his admirers, might be easily 
counted on the fingers. It indicates his position as a poet, that we 
turn with pleasure from his verses to his prose. Among the essays 
inserted here, written before any of the finest of the “ Elia” series, 
are the criticisms on the Elizabethan dramatists, on the poems of 
Wither, and the two papers on Hogarth and on Shakespeare’s 
Tragedies, which, as the editor justly says, are specimens of his 
faculty at its very highest. Here, tco, may be read or re-read 
“ Rosamund Gray,” which Shelley called a lovely thing; and the 
courageous reader, ignorant of John Woodvil and Mr. H » can 
make acquaintance for the first time with both the tragedy and the 
farce. A second perusal of these dramatic failures is too much to 
ask from auy one. 

The Parish of Saxwood. By J. R. Macdaff, D.D. (D. Douglas.) — 
Dr. Macduff describes a Scotch parish, which, not being bound by 
geographical considerations, he conveniently places neither in the 
Highlands nor the Lowlands, but somewhere between both. He pic- 
tures the familiar characters of such a locality—the laird, the minister, 
the schoolmaster, the neighbouring clergy, and others. A slight 
thread of story connects these sketches together, and a pleasant and 


the present volume are made up. 


“Other occasional verses,” 




















instructive book is the result. 

Une Journée d’ Enfant : Conpositions Inédites. Par Adrien Marie. 
Vingt Planches en Héliogravures de Dujardin. (W. Paterson, Edin- 
burgh.) —These very pretty drawings represent the life of a child, 
from the waking in the morning to the going to bed at night; the 
toilette, the breakfast, the bath (which seems to come later in the day 
than is our English custom), play of various kinds, preparations for a 
walk, the walk itself, and so forth, are successively pictured in a very 
pleasing way. 

Free Thought and True Thought. Contributions to an existing 
Argument. By F. Reginald Statham. (Kegan Paul and Co.)— 
This book is worth reading; though not for its own sake, because 
the author’s style is, in our judgment, involved and obscure, his 
definitions are inadequate, and he treats of the deepest subjects, such 
as the use of religion and the basis of religion, without the knowledge 
The 
author, as appears from the preface, was the successor of Mr. 
Cranbrook, who, as an Independent minister, received a large amount 
Professor Huxley. 








and experience which are needed to make his meaning clear. 


of support from leading men of science, including 
Mr. Craubrook’s views, however, were not in accordauce with those 
of his congregation ; and he withdrew, accompanied by a large portion 
of his flock, to a hired building. Here, once loosed from his old 
moorings, he was driven by a spirit of criticism further and further 
away from them, till he reached a point where very few of his former 
adherents cared to follow him. It was this little flock of which Mr. 
Statham took charge on the condition of perfect Voluntaryism and 
complete intellectual independence. He soon found out “that the 
mental position of the majority of his audience was much more one 
of negation of old beliefs than of a desire to formulato new ones ;’’ 
and feeling that he had no right to keep such a state of things alive, 
he resigned his post, after advising his congregation to go back to 
the churches they had left, and endeavour to give their old beliefs a 
new trial. We repeat that it is not for its own sake that we recom- 
mend this book to the study of thoughful men, but, to use the author’s 
ion arrived at through 









own words, “as an expression of the cone 
close personal contact extending over some two years, with an 
attempt to formulate a free-thougit religion.” 
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of Lorne. (Religious Tract Society.)—We need hardly say that tis 
is a remarkably interesting volume. Lord Lorne had particularly 
good opportunities of sccing the country (but not, perhaps, the seamy 
side, which we presume Canada, as other places, has), and he has a 
considerable literary gift of describing what he has seen in clear and 
graphic language. The illustrations, some of which are from the 
hand of Mr. Sydney ffall, are good. 


West of Swardhum. By the Rev. W.0.Pcile. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—This novel reminds us of Mr. Warren’s “Ten Thousand a Year.” 
The heir who turns up £o unexpectedly is the very counterpart of 
Mr. Timothy Tittlebat, even to the colour of his hair. All this part 
of the story is good enough ; but we cannot say as much for the love 
adventures of Mr. West. It surely would only be in the world of 
fiction that a man would leave the girl whose heart he had won ina 
way, so very disinterested, it may be, but certainly so very cruel. As 
for the adventure of love and revenge which awaits him in the refuge 
where he seeks to hide his sorrows, it is not a little extravagant. 
There was, indeed, an evil fate upon the man who. was so unlucky 
both in fortune and in love. As for the ending, we allow that “a 
new Swardham beyond the sea” is ethically superior to a common- 
place return to the old house; but we do not qnite understand why 
the new possessor of the estate, succeeding by an entail which, as 
far as we can see, was unexhausted, could will it away. Has the 
story ‘‘ been settled by a conveyancer ? ” 


Rome, Pagan and Papal. By Mourant Brock, M.A. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—Mr. Mourant Brock, who lived just long enough to 
finish this work, spent much time and trouble in proving the con- 
tinuity of usage in the ceremonials of Paganism and of the Roman 
form of Christianity ; and in pointing out other resemblances, as, e.y., 
in the case of Buddhism between Christian and non-Christian 
observances and belicfs, It is a fertile subject, and worth stndy ; 
but it should not be approached in a controversial spirit. Apart from 
this consideration, Mr. Brock’s collection of facts is of much interest 
and value. 


The Black Poodle, and other Tales. By F. Anstey. (Longmans.) 
—This is a collection of tales which have already appeared in 
various magazines, &e. “The Black Poodle” is a particularly 
amusing story ; “ The Return of Agamemnon” a fair specimen of a 
burlesque, a kind of humour for which we have little liking; ‘A 
Farewell Appearance,’ a remarkably pathetic story of a dog; ‘An 
Undergaduate’s Aunt” is almost too slight for republication ; but the 
volume, as a whole, is not unworthy of one of the true humorists of 
the day. 

The Railway Diary and Offcials’ Directory. (McCorquodale and 
Co.)—This diary, besides the usual information about portage rates 
and such matters, supplies some tables of interest, present values, 
annuities, expectation of life, and the like, which are not commonly 
found. But its special feature is in the statistics which it gives of 
the capital, revenue, &c., of the railways of the United Kingdom. 
One of the tables gives the weekly returns of the chief English lines 
for the past year, with blank spaces for the year now current, an 
obviously useful item for persons who have investments in railway 
securities. The capital of the twelve largest English railways is in 
round numbers £530,000,000, and their income available for dividend 
£26,500,000, giving an average return of exactly 5 per cent. The 
most profitable seems te be the North-Eastern; the least so is the 
London, Chatham, and Dover. The London and North-Western 
stands first in point of capital, reaching very nearly £100,000,000, 
and second in profit, paying 7 per cent. 

Books ReEceivep.—Noies Vasavi’s Lives of the Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects, by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. ; Notes 
Logic, Book I., being an Introduction to Mill’s System of Logic, by 
T. W. Levin, M.A.; Coleridye’s Table-Talk and Omnia, arranged and 
edited by T. Ashe, B.A. (Bell and Sons).—The Banquet, a political 
satire (Blackwood and Sons).—Billiards Simplisied, illustrated with 


On 
on Inductive 


diagrams of the actual play of experts (Burroughes and Watts).— 
The * Christiin World” Year-Book for 1885, the third annual issue 
of an alphabetical list of the Ministers of the Nonconforming Churches 
of Great Britain and Ireland (Clarke and Co.)—A Few Cases Illus- 
trating British Rule in India, by M. D. Kavanagh, LL.D. (Corah).— 
Outlines of Roman Histcry, by the Rev. B. G. Johns; with an appendix 
by the Rev. T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L. (Crosby, Lockwood, and Co.)— 
The Mother: the Woiman Clothed with the Sun (Field and Tuer).—A 
new cheap edition of Pius IX. and his Times, by the late J. F. 
Maguire, M.P., revised by the Right Rev. Monsignor Patterson (Gill 
and Son).—-Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus, by J. 


M. Taylor (Ginn, Heath, and Co., Boston, U.S.) —Leaves Follen from | 


an Aspen, by the author of “ Pansy” (Griffith and Farran).—Factors 
in Algebra, by the Rev. J. G. Easton, M.A. (Groombridge and Sons). 
—Euphrenia, or, the Test of Love, by W. Sharp; The Training 
f the Instinct of Love, by F. B. Money-Coutts, with a preface by 
the Rev. E. Thring, M.A. (Kegan Pan), Trench, and Co.)— 
and International Relations, by J. K. Stephen, 


International Law 








B.A.; Horatit Flacct Carminum, Liber IIIL., by T. E. Page, M.A. a 
new edition, with vocabulary ; Man’s Destiny Viewed in the Light of 
his Origin, by J. Fiske (Macmillan and Co.)—A second edition of 
Man’s Departure and the Invisible World, by G. H. H. Oliphant. 
Ferguson; The Self-Revealing Jehovah of the Old Testament the 
Christ of the New Testament, by S. M. Barclay; The Prophets of the 
Old Testament, by “M.D. H.” (Nisbet and Co.)—A Practical French 
Grammar, by If. Bourdache (Relfe Brothers).—The Hundred 
Greatest Men, illustrated with portraits, and with introductions by 
various writers (Sampson Low and Co.)—A popular edition of Mr, 
Matthew Arnold’s God and the Bible (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—A new 
edition of The Wave of Translation in the Oceans of Water, Air, and 
Ether, by J. S. Russell, M.A. (Triibner and Co.)—New editions of 
Molloy’s Court Life Below Stairs; Barrett’s Folly Morrison; and 
Fargeon’s Grif (Ward and Downey).--Lives of Famous Poets, by W. 
M. Rossetti, a companion volume to “ Moxon’s Popular Poets ” (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.)—Good Stories, illustrated (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.) —Ti2 Evolution of Christianity, by C. Gill, a second edition 
(Williams and Norgate). 


MaGazines, Erc.—We have received :—The Art Journal, the lune 
“ Napoleon on Board the ‘ Bellerophon,’ ” by J. 
Q. Orchardson, R.A.—The Magazine of Avi, 
the frontispiece to which is an engraving of “The Wonder. 
Story,” from the picture by A. Hacker.—The fnglish Illustrated 
Mayazine, in which the tale by Wilkie Coliins is concluded.— 
Part 1 of a new serial re-issue of Our Own Country (Cassel] 
and Co.)—The Gentleman’s Magazine, which contains an interesting 
article on ‘Curiosities of Military Discipline.’—B:lgravia— 
The Journal of Education.—The Month.—The Theatre.—Meri; 
England.—Temple Bar, to which the King of Sweden contributes 
an article on “The Norwegian Mountains.’’—Fastirard IIo !—The 
Science Monthly.—Time.— Book-Lore.—The Antiquarian Magazine.— 
—Science Gossip.—The Folk-Lore Journal.—The Technical Journal.— 
The Asclepiad. —The Irish Montily.— Cassell’s Magazine. —The 
Argosy.—The Sunday at Home, in which Agnes Giberne commences 
a new serial story.—The Leisure Hour.—The Giil’s Own Paper.—The 
Sunday Magazine.— Home Chimes.—All the Year Round.—Chamnbers's 
Journal, containing the first chapters of a new serial tale by Mrs. 
Oliphant.—Good Words.—The Quiver.—Harper’s Monthly, which 
contains an interesting illustrated article on “Guardian Birds.”— 
Harper's Young People, a good number.—The Ladies’ Treasury.—The 
Season.— Part 21 of the Dictionary of Gardening (Gill).—The Atlantic 
Monthly. 


engraving in which is 
C. Armytage, after W. 


Street's Indian aid Colonial Mercantile Dtrectory.—In this, the 
tenth issue of a useful directory for merchants and shippers, the 
new places of which particulars are given are Kimberley, Bathurst, 
Warrnamboo!, and Portage-la-Prairie. The maps have also been 
revised up to date. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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Birch (W. De G.), Cartniariam Saxonicum, Vol. 1, roy 8vo (Whitinz) 3t ; 
Claus (C.), Text-book of Zoology, Wile Se ONO yw ccacensiiscauscnses ; neusel e n) 16 0 
Curling (J. J), Coastal Naviga‘ion, 4to ............ - ..-+...(Simpkin & C 0.) 26 
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ope omen (A), Races of Mankind, Div 
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is n (N. F.), So Runs My Dream, 2 vols. cr Svo ... ...... (Remington) 21/0 
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aslie (C.), Life and Writings, cr 8vo ............ cdatneateasuneaeaem ..(Rivington) 60 
a * (Ward & Downey) 210 





MacEwen (C.), Not Every Day, 2 vols. cr 8vo ... .. 
Martineau (J.), Types of Ethical Theory, 2 vols. 5vo... 





“(Osferd Univ. Press) 246 
eee (Warne) 26 


Mathers (H.), Found Out, er Svo ............ scushesangans i " 26 
Miller (F.), Pottery Painting, Cr 8V0 ..........c00e. esse cesseneeerseeee ese os (W yman) 5/0 
More Leaves from the Jc urnal of Life in the H ghl inds (Smith & Elder) 26 
Oliphant (L.), Sympnenmata, cr Evolutionary Forces, &e. (W. Blackwood) 10 5 
Pasteur (L.), Life and Labours of, cr 8vo (Longman) 76 





Porter (N.), Elements of Moral Science», cr 8vo ......... (8. Low & Co.) 10.6 
Reader (E. E.), Voices from Flower Land, 12mo 













Ross (W. T.), Lhe Fine RUE ERMO ncccecacczenctacaucss e vee (Mae rillan) 46 
Sartorius (E.), Three Months in Soudan, 8vo ...... ? (C. K. Paul & Co.) 140 
Smith (J. C.), Writings by the Way, er 8vo ............ we. (W. Blackwood) 90 
Smith (P.), Students’ Ecclesiastical History, Part 2, cr 8vo...... (J. Murray) 7 6 


Sophocles, Cadipus, the King, translated by E. D. A. Morshead (Macmillan) 36 
Wallis (A. S. C.), In Troubled Times, lvol.er 8vo ..............(Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Walton (T. H.), Coal-Mining Described, &c,, 8vo (3. Low & Co.) 250 


What Sct Him Right? by ‘A. K. H. B.,” er 8vo... ee 
Williamson (B.), Elementary Treat'se on Dynamics, er 8vo ...... (Longmans) 106 
Wills (W. J.), Melchior, er vo ........ seudianenssiaxicuphdows (Macmillan) 9,0 





Worboise (E. J.), Esther Wynne. er 8vo__...... (I. Clarke) 5.0 


Yonge (C. M.), Higher Reading-Bouk, I2mo (National Soci ty’s Depo-itory) 2/6 
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The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 








Mz 3. CUPPLES, UrpHam, AND Co.'s, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 


SPECTATOR, end Communications upon matiers of business, should 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 





: Yearly. Hal}- Quarterly 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly, 
TRIO sag) cast. eas) a as ¢..... OM &.....: 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 1S ee se pen 07s 
Including postage to India, China, &c, ... ae Be Oo Oi6 3.....0 8 2 


“ The richest nalural aperient water.”’ 


es —BARON LIEBIG. 
H U N Y A D | “This favourite aperient water is in 
habitual use throughout the world, is remark- 
ably and exceptionally uniform in its com- 
position, and is thus free from the defect inci- 
' dental to many otherHungarian bitter waters.” 

a A N Oo S —"“ BRITISH MEVICAL JOURNAL,” 

. August 50th, 1Ss4. 

The Name of the ** APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 

LIMITED,’ ox « y Label secures genuinenes 
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The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Paiscrpan.—-Miss STEEL 3, On dene a a ii eal 
Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s. Cata- mbridge Hizher Hon, Cert., 1st Class). scunaes teen rae ST teen eee 






logue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 
OUTH 


ELEMENTARY CLASSES, under the Direction of | advantages. 
Mrs. W. R. COLE, 


The TERM commenced on FRIDAY, Jannary PQOYAL INDIAN 
COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES, 
COURSE of STUDY is arranzed to tit an 

1eer for employment in Europe, tu ii r the 


—ADEEY COLLEGE. Colonies. Sixty Students will be admitted‘in S 


For competition the Secretia 


16th, 1885, : 
A Separate House for Boarders, in which there will 
he a fe ancies. 





ber, 1885. 


will offer Fifteen Appoint me 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50.0One ye.) 
of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED up in JUNE D “ oe 
NEXT, Candidates must have been under 14 on Tay ait tha Colleca 
January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to ARY at the Colle-e. 
the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 188! th 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. Mus 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 
attention is gi 


CHOOL PREMISES.—To LET, the = 





Principals:—Mr. and 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House i 
with gard 
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, Alderney Edge, near Manchester. A boys’ 
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Apply, DAVID WADDINGTON, Bolton. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 





SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 


The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
Policies indisputable. 
The next division will be 


The Invested Funds exceed ‘wo Millions. 

Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. 
made as at 31st December, 1886. 

Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


INSTITUTION. 


17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Specran ApvantaGEs obtainable 


in this Socicty in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 








; Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment 
Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Poli 


made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,500 and upwards. 


Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
‘per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business, 
The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 
Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &C., MAY RE HAD ON APPLICATION, 
JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


Edinburgh, November, 1884, 
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has been very successful for m 
yen to younger pupils. 
’ . 
J extensive and specially planned premises, Lindow SS EDBERGH 
rove b ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £10, £3), £29 |} 
rding school has been conducted there many (Candidates may be examined in Loudon cr Man- 
years uninterruptedly ; accommodates sixty purils.— chester)—Apply to H. G. HART, Esq., School House, 
Sedbergh, before March 10ch, 


t. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
hich would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

P yholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
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Camb. 
late was First in 
| birst Class of Honours. 
SCHOOL —|'P WE LLFRACOMBE HOTEL—A 
charmin iter residence on the verge of 
» mild and equable climate of 
mm. Rooms facing South, over- 
Redaced tariff from Novem. 
tion of the MANAGER, 
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| 05,000 ACCIDENTS 
3 FOR WHICH 

TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
NSATION 
BY THR 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ry i 
vou. 






ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,009. 
Premium Income, £235,000, 

CHAIRMAN . Harvie M. Farguiar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Exno Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BULLDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 

OR AT THE 
6 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
UNION 
TY 7 rOTp 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1537. 
Paid-up Capital ... eee «» £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund a sea we — £900,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HeAb Orrice 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colon‘es, 

BII LS ou the COLONIES are negotiated and sant 
for co.lection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

Ww. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.Q. 
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_AUTOTYPE FINE 





FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


ART GALLERY, Hp 


is for their revelation of the un. 


“The distinguishing character of the EW OXFORD STREET sila sa doors West of Mudie’s Library). equalled grandeur of the genius of 
autotype re productions Te: er AS SS OAT Michael Angelo, 2s embodi ied in the 
cheap and absolutely faithf ul copies of Sis tine fresec oes, that all lovers of the 
originals, which may themselves be of THE NATIONAL GALLERY. noblest art should be gratefnl to the 
the very highest excellence; and they Now ready. Autoty; pe process."—Portfolio, April, 
are therefore specially adapted for all First issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings in this Collection, “If pictorial art is, indeod, an ef “4 


sitnations in which the moderation of 










A. The elt mn Schools. B. The British School, 








tional influence of a high orde ar, and if j 





their cost is an important element, and if it 
especially for all in which it is de irable, Prospectus on application to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY. is desirable to keep be: auty of form be fore 
for educational reasons, to k before the eyes of the young, the ar itotypes of 
the eyes either of children or « t TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM.” oo should not only find 
the most perfect represent Joli somplete the work, now realy the places of honour of whish they a 
eataral ce ‘ot ideal he 2 Volume IIT, to complete the work, now realy. well worthy, but they should a aay 
September 4th, 1879 — se used to = rn every nursery and school- 
: : room in Engtand.”’— 
Aw ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, “ Autotype in relation to Houschold Art,” with 1873, ngland."—Times, April lth, 





free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 





a CO-OPERATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Limited, 


405 OXFORD STREET, W. 








HOUSE PAINTERS, DECORATORS, and: 


FURNISHERS, 





Chairman—Mr, ALBERT GREY, M.P. 


INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
solely in the interest of all the 


This 
which is promoted : 


workers therein employed, guarantees :— 


THOROUGH WORK, STEADY WORKMEN, and 
ARTISTIC TALENT. 
Particulars on application to the MANAGER, 


or to the Honorary Secretary, Miss HART. 








ISH UNION and NATIONAL 


Fstablished 1824, 


COTT 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Life Premiums may be paid up in 5 
COTT [Sit U NION a an aN 
KS INSURANCE COMPANY. Est 


PROFIT POLICIES AT NON- 





NATIONAL 


tablished 1824, 


PROFIT RATES. 





\COTTISH U NION a 
kK. INSURANCE COMPANY. 





und NATIONAL 
Established 1824 





PARTNERSHIP slit 





COTTISH U NION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Established 1824, 








POLICIES UNDER “MARRIED WOMEN’S 
PROPERTY ACT, 1882.” 





So OT TISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Estabtished 1824, 





ROVISION FOR pag AGE 
By aah icies payable during Lifetime, 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS, R ATE S AND FORMS 
IF PROPOSAL, 
u—35 St. Andrew Squ are, 





EprmnpureG 





Loxpoxn—3 King William Street, E. v. 
TWIT AAT 
COMMERCIAL UN ION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subscribed . £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policy holders about vee 875,000 
Totat InvEsSTED Funps Urwarps oF Two MILLIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds .., £1,000,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, I1.C. 


West-End Office—S Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by. Fire and Lightuing 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with vcanatthied le and liber 


ality. 
MACDONALD, 2 Joint 


WILLIAM C, 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5$ Secretaries, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


wo 












IRKBECEK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. | 


Current Accounts opened according te the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of chars ze, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securiti nd 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchans 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sal 3) "of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issned, A Pamphlet, with full parti cula 

epplication, FRANCIS RAVENSCROPFT, Manage 











| This cooling Ointment, perseveringly rubbed upon 
| the skin, is ‘the most reliable reme ay 


' tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ordinary catarrh, 


| with influenza ; 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 


DATURA TATULA 


ROMPTLY RELIEVE THE MOST VIOLENT PAROXYSMS AS WELL AS THE 
OF ASTHMA, DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, 
“The Inhalation had the most magical effect on my patient.’’ 


INH ALATIONS 


MILDER FORYS 
HAY FEVER, 
McVEAGH. 


&e. 
—Dr. 


Grown and prepared in all forms for Smoking and Inhaling, only hy Savory and Moore, 





Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes 3s, 63, 8s, and 1 
Prepared for use as Toba 1eco—Tins 23 6d, 5s, 10s, 
tion—Tins, each containing a censer for burni ng, 23 6a, 


:, and 18s, 


Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhala. 
5s, and 10s. : 


SAVORY and MOCRE, 143 New Bond Street, London; 


And obtainable Everywhere. 
of 








N.B.—To bring this remedy within the reach of all, the size of the Packets 
Cigars sand Cigarettes has been consider rably increased, th is a a 





greatly reducing the price, 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS CF 


LEA AND PERRIN S’ 





LEA and PERRINS heg to draw « 


oh aro calculated to 
ttention to the fact that eac! 


Paeee, 


Public, 
Bottle of the Or 


deceive the 
ginal and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


bed 


and 


. L 


Sold Wholesale by the Pro; 
Retail by Deal 


BA 





or § » Worcester; 


Oilmen generally. 


ears their Autograph Signature, 


ERRIWN 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and 


M4 
4 


Sauces throu ghout the World 





ASK 


FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—In consequence of certain 
dealers making unauthorised use 
Lichig’s photograph, title, &c., Bax 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 
that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Me: at 
is the only br rand ever guaranteed as genuine 
cither by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract cf Meat. 
N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 












EXTRAGT 
OF MEAT. 


FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &e. 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Tnvalids. 


Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 








“Dimness of Sight and Blindness 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacle 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assi 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, .3.5., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BON! D STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radclitf, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish ane wig 3, aye oe or at 
their London Office 3,4 Beanfor ldings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


metas ots BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pr 
verts Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Seanaes 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 








st the 

















forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair, Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, aud Ils, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand. London, W.C. 
| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—CounsEL FoR THE DELICATE. — 
Those to whom the changeable temperature is a 
protracted period of trial should seck the earliest 
opportunity of removing all obstacles to good health. 
for overcoming 
all diseases of the throat aud chest. "ceineey, relaxed 
and bronchitis, usually prevailing at this season, may 
be arrested as soon as discovered, and every symptom 


banished by Holloway’s simple and effective treat- 
ment. This Ointment and Pills are highly commended 


is frequently 





for the facility with which they successfully contend 
they allay in an incredibly short ti 
the distressing ‘fege or and teasing cough. 


me | 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING eres 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING B 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID. LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Ariicle, regisiered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHE % +s 8 STRAND. 


For the safe and oom keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


% BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 23 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, 
BANBURY. 


GOLD MEDAL. _ 
Caleutta Eshibition, 1884 


A SAMPL 








FRY’S pers CARACAS cocoa. 


**A most delicious and va 
article.’’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA ana S COCOA EXTRACT, 
: “* Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’ 
_W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


TONTT SCS ry Yr 
The FORTNIGHTLY 
FEBRUARY. Edited by T, H. 8S. ESCOTT. 
Cox TENTS. 
Tur IpEAs OF THE New VOTERS :— 
i By Henry Broadhurst, M.P. 
2. By a Trades Union Official. 
3. By Alfred Simmons. 
Tur Upper ENGADINE IN Winter. By Professor J. F. Main. 
REVIEW OF THE YEAR. By Frederic Harrison. 
Tur AMERICAN AUDIENCE. By Henry Irving. 
REPRESENTATION AND MISREPRESFNTATION :— 
1, THE CRUSADE FOR ProportTioNAL REPRESENTATION, By the Right Hon, 
G. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 
2. THe CoMING STEPS IN eye By Thomas Hare. 
A Provs Lrcenp Examinep. By H. Traill. 
IngAs Azour InpIA. IV.—Tue Natt ie By Wilfrid Scawen Blant 
ScIENTIFIC versus BucoLic VIVIST <. By James Cotter Morison. 
Tue NAVY PARALYSED BY PAPEE y Thomas Gibson Bowles. 
Jaxeé AvSTEN AT Home. By T. E, Kebbel. 
Home AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS. By Major 


A.B. Exus, Author of ‘‘ The Land of Fetish.’® Demy S8vo, 14s. 


SHORT STUDIES, 
RELIGIOUS. By the Rev. HW. N. Oxennim, Demy 8vo, 12s. [This day. 


\f NU * ita P ; Daa7 1 
ENGLAND: its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 
By T. H.S. Escorr. New and Revised Edition. Demy 8v0, 8s. [This day. 
Extract from Mr, Chamberlain’s Speech at Birmingham, January 29th. 
“T was reading the other day a v interesting book called * England,’ by Mr. 
Escott, which you will do well to get; it contains a most interesting account and 
history of our social, political, and religious conditiun.” 
































NEW NOVELS. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CREATURES of CLAY. By Lady Viorer 


GrevILLE, Author of ‘* Zoe,” “ Keith’s Wife,” &e. 3 vols. crown Svo. 

“Not only does Lady Violet Gr eville’ s new book, entitled ‘Creatures of Clay,’ 
show a marked progress on her } us productions, but it is altogether one of 
the most satisfactory novels of its kind that have appeared for some long time 
past.”—Morning Po 


BEES and BUTTE IRFLIES. By the Hon. 


Mrs, Henry W. Cuetwrynp, Author of “A March Violet,” “ Dutch Cousin,” 
&e. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 

** Mrs. Chetwynd’s sketch of a thorough, plausible, and well-born villain, as 
typified by Mr. George Drysdale, is most striking feature in her new book, 
© Bees and Butterflies,’ and suffices nce it above the average run of novels, 

This is an — nt cha aracter study, drawn throughout with remarkable con- 
vy. — Vv) i } Os 











CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OurtsiIpn ta a, TWELVE GUINEAS, 



















tf) at Narrow Column..........ccccosceeee £310 0 

Half-Column .. 115 0 

Quarter-Pa € | Quarter-Colum Ganebiiasuduabans 017 6) 
Six lines and under, 5s, an d9a per > for every additional line (of eight words). 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


REVIEW, for. 


ETHICAL and | 


| Demy Svo, cloth, 14s 
THREE MONTHS IN 
| THE SOUDAN. 

BY 

| ERNESTINE SARTORIUS. 


| With 11 Full-page Illustrations. 
| [Now ready. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





| ‘ee Svo, cloth, 153. 


‘THE HISTORY OF THE RADICAL 
PARTY IN PARLIAMENT. 


BY 


WILLIAM HARRIS. 


[Now weady. 


e 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


| 
| 

| According to the Number of Books required. 
ae 





Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library, and Catalogues 
of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are 
now ready, and will be forwarded postage-free on application. 


i MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


COMMONWEALTH STATE-P 
Now ready, in imperial Syo, pp. 7 ice 5s, clot oth, : 
ALENDAR otf STATE-PAVERS. Domestic Series, 
J during the COMMONWEALTH, pr v din the State-Paper Department 
of H.M. Public Record Office. Vol. 11, 16 S. Edited by Mary Ann EVERETT 
GREEN. Published under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, with the 
Sanction of H.M. Secretary of State for te cme D ‘par tment 
The period of eleven months, included in tie present volu: ne of the C: vlendar, 
was important politically, as it saw the d sso'ution of the Par! liament which first 
met September 17th, 1655. The details of the ceremoni t ,Westmins ster, at 
which Cromwell assumed the title of Protect valty of procuring 
supplies for the Protector’s household ; the p ion to which 
the members of the exiled royal fam ily an reduced ; the 
establishment of a regular system of post ged; an account 
of the funeral expenses of Admiral Biake, ani r the acount of the snbseription for 
the distressed Piedmontese, are some of the intere sting items to be fo yand in this 
volume. 
| London: Lonemans and Co., and Truspyer and Co. Oxford: Parker and 
| Co. Cambridge: Macmirtan and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, Brack, and 
| Dovatas and Fovntis. Dublin: A. Tuom and Co., Limited. 
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ALL WHO 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKA 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, i if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even i in Cases where a Cold has 
been nezlected and become severe, will give immediate relief, 2nd often cure in one day. “To open the bottle, 


dip the stopper into very hot wat« d rub off the isingla 


Sold by all Chemis 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. Newbe 











MORELDA CHERRY 


een’s Quality, for Household Use and for tl 


GRANT’S 


SUFFER FROM 





ry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgs 


COLDS HE LONDON LIBRARY, St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
Presipent—Lord HOUGHTON, 
Vice-PRESIDENTS. 
R A M Richt Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
3 His Gra ce the Lord ARCHBIS! ior of DUBLIN. 
1. BUNB 


i. 






A Ne 
Earl of ROSEBERY. 
2s of aan 


9d a bottle. Address, 
ute Street, London, E.C. 


_ BRANDY. F: heen ’ 


he Weak and Aged town 2 
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en from Ten to 














~ Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Tr avellers. Half-pa i Catalogue & ment eee 
a aces - orice t s, 43 rospectus on applicatio 
5 ROBE fer i ARR si and Librarian. 
TONIC |GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. | — aces eal 
A fascinating Liqueur of high quality, made with choice Brandy. SOON \ = 
A fine appetizer; pleasant with aérated waters. ECOND - HAND BOOKS.- JOHN 











LIQUEURS. GRANT’S GINGER 
SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION.| Manufacturers, T. GRANT and SONS, } 
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CONCENTRATE Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


P E P T ON 1 ZE D  rortsvazins, pexic 


ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious. 


SAVORY AND MOORF, LONDON. 


A Stomachie of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Fine 
Sold by a'l Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
idstone; a.d 22 Walbrook, City. 





Tins, 25 6d each, obtainable everywhere. | 


UMPUS’S NEW CATALOGUE jast issued, 
g an unequalled set of the rare First Editions 
Works. Sets of the st yo of 















COGNAC. 






st Old Cognac. \¢ f George Eliot, Char! ver, Charles 
Kingsley, G orge Borrow, Miss Tha TV; paneer wi 
Best I ditions of Standard Historian ‘ke. Books 


y George Cruickshank, > hh ot son, H. 
2nd caricaturists ; 
ellaneous books. 
rect, London, Ww. 


PSTAI RS and DOWNSTAIRS 
y Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL st the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities ‘at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HOUSE 
ON THE MARSH.” 


—_——— 


Jast ready, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A DOG WITH A BAD NAME. 


By the AUTHOR of 
A PRINCE OF DARKNESS,” &e. 


ee 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Strect. 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTenTs ror FEBRUARY. 
| The ELECTORAL FUTURE. 


By Epwarpb 2, RUSSELL. 


DUBLIN CASTLE. 

By Justin McCarruy, M.P. 
CATHOLICISM and APOLOGETICS. M. SARDOU’S “ THEODORA.” 

By Principal Farrsairn. By James Bryce, M.P. 
The CROFTER PROBLEM. By Joun Rae. CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in 
m , INV + | ITALY. By G. Bogurertt. 

ENNYSON. 

ST aon ion. | CONTEMPORARY RECORDS: 
The INDEBTEDNESS of the LANDED | I. a 

GENTRY. By ARTHUR ARNOLD, M.P. II. MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
AUTOMATIC WRITING. By Professor SETH. 

By Freperic W. H. Myers. III. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 





Now ready, large post 8vo, with 15 Maps and 60 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


EUROPE. By F. W. Rudler, F.G.S., and G. G. Chisholm, 


B.Se. Edited by Sir ANDREW C, Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. With Ethnological Appendix by Professor A. 

H. Krane, M.A.I. Forming the Concluding Volume of ‘Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 

Travel’? for general reading. A Series of Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. 

NOTE, 

This volume on ‘' Europe”’ is based like the others of the Series on Hellwald’s well-known work, “ Die 
Erde und ikre Vilker’’; but it has been found desirable to recast a great part of the original work. The 
labour necessary being more than Sir A. C. Ramsay could conveniently bestow on it, it was handed to Mr. 
Rudler and Mr. Chisholm. Sir Andrew, however, corrected the proofs of the entire translation, and made 
extensive additions to the work, adding entire chapters on the subjects in which he was specially interested. 
By the recasting, the plan of the volume has been rendered much more systematic, and a large portion of the 
Physical part has been rewritten. 

A valuable essay on European ethnology and philology has been contributed, in the shape of an Appendix, 
by Professor Keane, Throughout the work great care has been taken to ensure accuracy, and to present the 
latest additions to our knowledge of the various subjects under discussion. Equal care has been taken in 
the preparation of the series of maps, which will, it is hoped, be found valuable accompaniments to the text. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 














STANFORD'S LONDON REDISTRIBUTION MAD. 
STANFORD'S MAP of the NEW LONDON BOROUGHS, 


as proposed in “ The Redistribution of Seats Bill, 1885,”’ defining and naming the proposed New Boroughs 
with the Parishes forming the same, the Number of Members, and Population of each Borough. One 
sheet, s'ze 40 by 27 inches ; scale, 2 inches toa mile. Price, in sheet, 3s; mounted in case, 6s. 
*,* The above forms a Supplementary Man to Stanford’s Series of London Government Maps on the same 
Price 20s in portfolio, or 42s mounted to fold in case. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


reale. 


MR. EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 





a TRUBNER and CO. bez to announe? that the New Volume of Mr, Eowin ARNoup's Poem:,— 
a 


“The SECRET of DEATH: and some Collected Poems,” 
will he ready at all Booksellers on the 16th inst. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


COLVILLE of the GUARDS. By 


JAMES GRANT. 3 vols. 


ALTHOUGH he was a LORD. 


By Mrs. Forrester. Second Edition. 3 vols, 


The WITCH'S HEAD. By H. 


Rmwer HaGearp, Author of ‘ Dawn.” 3 vols. 


The CARDICS. By William 


GEORGE WATERS. 3 vols. 


CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of ‘* Gentianella,” &e. 3 vols, 


IN and OUT of FASHION. By 


RicHarD Davis Perry. 3vols. [Next week, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
Mr. BUCHANAN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, 

STORMY WATERS, 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

“‘The author of the fleshly school of poctry has 
written a work which even Mr. Swinburne may peruse 
with delight, and which is calculated to enhance Mr, 
Buchanan’s status as a novelist of the highest class,” 





Loudon: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane; 
and at all Libraries, 


1885. 

Now ready, Twenty-fifth Annual publication, price 

50s, elegantly bound. Dedicated by permission to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM. A Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Epwarp WALForRD, M.A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of 
more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in 
the United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Pre- 
sumptive, together with a Record of the Patronage 
at their disposal, the Offices which they hold or have 
held, their Town Addresses, Country Residences, 
Clubs, &c. 
London: Cuatro and Wiypvs, Piccadilly, W. 











: ion NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

for FEBRUARY, 1585, 2s 6d. 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster, M.P. 


A Worp more apout AMeEricA. By Matthew Arnold. 

REFORM OF THE House or Lorps. By the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Pembroke. 

Tue Deties or Dramatic Critics. By W. Archer. 

ABOLITION OF PROPRIETARY MapHOUSES. By Dr. 
Bucknill. 

Strate Aip TO Emicrants. By J. H. Tuke. 

WILL Russia Conquer Iyp1a? (Concluded.) By 
A. Vambéry. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION—OBJECTIONS AND 
Answers. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. ; 
Leonard Courtney, M.P.; Albert Grey, M.P.; and 
John Westlake, QC. 

LIGHT FROM THE East ON THE COLOUR QuesTION. By 


James W. Furrell. 
Democracy AND ENGLAND, By the Right Hon. Lord 


Norton. 

IRRIGATION IN Eeyrt. By Colonel C.C. Scott-Mon- 
erietf. 

Private Bitzi LeGistation, Py Alexander Craiz 


Sellar, M.P. 
Socialism AND Rent APPROPRIATION: A DIALOGU®. 
By Henry George and H. M. Hyndman, 
London : KeGan Pav, TRENCH, and Co. 


(\XFORD MEMORIES. By the 





XFORD 

Author of “Twenty Years in the Church,” &c. 

(Rev, JAMES Pycrort). This interesting Anecdotal 

Series begins in LON DON SOCIETY for FEBRUARY, 

and will continue throughout the year. One Shilling 
Monthly.— Office, 51 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





Just published, crown Svo, price 23 6.1. 
INNERS and DISHES. By 
Wanverer, Author of “Across Country,’ 
“Fair Diana,” &c. A R 
London: SimpkKIn, MArsHALt, and Co., 4 Stationers 


Hall Court. ae [pee 
N ANNING (CARDINAL), CHAR- 

ACTERISTICS from the WRITINGS of. 
- oe lulnuy, OLITICAL; I1., 


Edited by W ag, 
PHILOSOPHICAL ; III, RELIGIOUS.  Svo, 


pp. 530, 6, 
Burxs and Oares, 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





woe GLASS WINDOW, EAS! - 

HAMPSTEAD, designed by E. BURNE JON ES. 
—See the BUILDER for this week (price 4d; by post, 
43d; Annual Subscription, 19s). Researches on the 
Strength of Building Materials, by E. Wyndham 
Tarn, M.A.—Proportion in Theory und Proportion in 
Practice—Ipswich and Birmingham Ship Canal— 
Letter from Paris—‘‘ English Architecture Thirty 
Years Hence” (Architectural Association Discussion) 
—‘  Student’s Column ”’—Descriptive Geometry, &c.— 





Wellington Street, Strand, 





46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 
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CHATIO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of * VALENTINA.” 
i 3 vols. crown 8vo; at all Libraries. 
G E R A L D. 


JLEANOR C. PRICE, Author of ‘ Valentina,” 
4 By Lancaster’s Rival,” ‘‘ The Foreigners,” &c. 








: Just ready, 3 vols. crown Svo; at all Libraries. 
THE SHADOW OF A _ CRIME. 
By HALL CAINE. 

“Myr. Hall Caine’s ‘Shadow of a Crime’ turns on 
that remarkable piece of criminal law, the peine forte 
a dure. The scene is Cumberland, and the story in- 
troduces some eerie Cumbrian folk-lore.”—Athenw®um. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW STORIES. 
To be ready immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
UNCLE JACEK, 
By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Nearly ready, 3 vo’s. crown 8vo; at all Libraries. 
HARD KNOT. 
By CHARLES GIBBON, 
Author of ‘‘ Robin Gray,’’ &c. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 
MISS CADOGN A. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

Author of ‘‘ Garth,” &e. 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 

A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE, &c. 
By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of “ Joseph’s Coat.” 

[Just ready, 
5 2 vols. crown 8v0, 2s; and at all Libraries. 
FARNELL’S FOLLY: a Novel. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
The LOVER'S CREED: a Novel. By 
Mrs. CasueLt Hoey. 3 vols., ot all Libraries. 
ON the FO’K’SLE HEAD. By W. Clark 


Russet, Author of “ Round the Galley Fire,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


STRANGE STORIES. By Grant Allen. 
With a Frontispiece by George Du Maurier. 
Crown $vo, cloch extra, 6s. 


CHRONICLES of NO-MAN’S LAND. 


By Frep BorLte. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


DOROTHY FORSTER. By Walter 


Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of 








Men,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
PHILISTIA: a Novel. By Cecil 
Power. 3 vols; at all Libraries. 





The WEARING of the GREEN; a 


Novel. By Basix. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


PRINCESS NAPRAXINE: a Novel. 


By Ovurpa. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 
8yvo, cloth extra, 5s. 


BEAUTY and the BEAST: a Novel. 
By Saran Trtier. 3 vols. crown 8vo; at all 
Libraries, 

On a MEXICAN MUSTANG through 
TEXAS. By ALEXANDER E. SwWEET and J. ARMOY 
Knox. a 8vo, cloth extra, with 265 [llustra- 
tions, 7s 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of HUCKLE- 
BERRY FINN. By Marx Twain. With 174 
Illustrations by E,W. Kemble. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s 6d, 

Also now ready, uniform, crown 8 ‘0, cloth extra, 
7s 6d each. 

ROUGHING IT, and the INNOCENTS 
at HOME. By Mark Twaryx. Wi:h 200 Ilustra- 
tions by F. A, Fraser. 

The GILDED AGE. By Mark Twain 


and CuarLes DopLEY Warner. With 212 Illus- 
trations by F, Coppin. 
WOMEN OF THE DAY: 
A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF NOTABLE 
CONTEMPORARIKS. 
By FRANCES HAYS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE and 


HIS WIFE. By Jurian Hawrnorne. With Six 
Steel Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


AIDS to LONG LIFE: a Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide to Middle and Old 
Age. a Dr. E. Davies, L.R.C.P., &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d; paper cover, 2s. 


A YEAR’S WORK in GARDEN and 
GREENHOUSE. By Grorce GueNny. Crown 
8vo, Is; cloth, 1s 6d. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 











NOW READY, 
FOURTH EDITION 
OF 


Mrs. Henry Wood’s Magazine, 


THE 
ARGOSY for JANUARY, 


Containing the Opening Chapters of 
THE MYSTERY OF ALLAN 
GRALE. 
poy 
THE 
ARGOSY for FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 


. The MYSTERY of ALLAN GRALE. 
Chaps. V.—VIII. With an Illustration. 


. CARAMEL COTTAGE. By Jouyy\ 
LUDLOW. 


non = 


~ 


AMONG the WELSH. By Cuanrtes 


W. WOOD. With numerous Iiustrations. 
. HESTER, 
. A GLOVE’S EVIDENCE. 
. IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


aN > 


“The ‘Argosy’ is literally laden with golden 
grain.””—Daily Telegraph. 

“The ‘Argosy’ sails as gaily as ever, and the 
golden grain with which Mrs. Henry Wood loads her 
vessel shows no sign of diminution. The present 
number is one of the best ever issued.””—Bell’s Life. 


“Mrs. Henry Wood’s ‘ Argosy’ is one of the 
brightest and most amusing, as well as the cheapest, 
amongst the English serials.”"—Broad Arrow. 


“The best and cheapest magazine we have.”— 
Standard. 


* Johnny Ludlow’s stories are almost perfect.”— 
Spectator. 


“The interest aroused in Johnny Ludlow is con" 
siderable.”’—Saturday Review. 
FOURTH EDITION, for JANUARY, 
NOW READY. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 





Second Edition, 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


REVELATION and MODERN THEO- 
LOGY CONTRASTED ; or, the Simplicity of tie 
Apostolic Gospel Demonstrated. By C. A. Row, 
M.A., Prebendary of St, Paul's. 


By the Same, Fourth Edition, 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED 
in RELATION to MODERN THOUGAT. 
« By far the most weighty volume on the Christ’an 


Evidences which we have read for some years,”’— 
Spectator. 


Also, by the Same, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


The JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: 


an Examination of the Internal Evidence of Our 
Lord’s Divine Mission. 

“‘The most complete example in our language of an 
exceedingly impo: tant method of argument, which no 
other English apologist has grasped and stated so 
fully and so ably.”’—Liferary Churchman. 





8vo, price 15s. : 
GERMAN CULTURE and CHRIST- 
IANITY. By Joseru Gostwick. 
“ An instructive and most useful volume.” 
Churchman, 
** A laborious and able contribution to ‘ Christian 
Defence.’ ’’—Spectator. 


Literary 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

The LEGENDS and THEORIES of 
the BUDDHISTS COMPARED with HISTORY 
and SCIENCE, With Introductory Notice of the 
Life and System of Gotama Buddha. By R. 
Spence Harpy, Author of “A Manual of 
Buddhism,” &c. 


London: F. NORGAT#H, 
7 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


New Edition, price 1s ; by post, 1s ld. 


OMAN SUFFRAGE: Reasons for 
Opposing it. By Vice-Admiral Maxsr. 
London: Witii1am Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SONS’ 
NEW WORKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


DIARY of 2 CIVILIAN’S 


WIFE in INDIA. By Mrs. Rosert Moss Kine. 
With 32 Illustrations from Designs by the Author, 
“* By those who are about to test the delights of 
Indian life for themselves, or wish to form a more 
accurate notion of the conditions under which their 
friends and relations pass the years of residence in 
India, Mrs. King’s Diary will be read with profit and 
entertainment.’’—Morning Post. 


In 2 vols. crown Svo. 


MR. H. W. LUCY’S 
EAST by WEST. A Record 


of Travel Round the World, 


WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

“Mr. Henry W. Lucy has done a great variety of 
work with apparently invariable success. But it may 
be questioned whether he has hitherto accomplished 
a feat so remarkable as that which he has just per- 
formed in the two volumes which he now offers to 
the public. He has not merely written a volume of 
travel to read which is almost as interesting as going 
to the places which he describes, though this in itself 
is no ordinary triumph. Kinglake did it, and War- 
burton did it, and their books remain the very best 
books of travel ever written, and probably will so 
remain for long enough. But Mr. Lucy has done 
something more remarkable yet...... These volumes 
everybody will want to read, and we can hardly 
imagine anyone who once takes them up putting 
them down until he comes to the last page.”’ 


n 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21 


A LADY’S WANDERINGS 


in the SOUDAN. By Mrs. T. C. S. Speepy. 
With numerous [ilustrations. 

“Mrs. Speedy has written the most entertaining 
book about the Soudan that it has been our fortune 
toread. For a clear and graphic account of the 
country and the people, and a good description of the 
possibilities of travel in a difficult and little-explored 
region, the general reader should apply himself to 
Mrs. Speedy’s volumes. They abound with interest- 
ing and characteristic anecdotes of people and animals, 
and we have not yet discovered the proverbial dull 
page,’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
By the Author of “ East Lynne,” &e. 
of 


A THIRD SERIES 
By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 
Author of ‘The Channings,” and “ Lord Oak- 
burn's Daughters.” 3 vols. 


By the Author of “ Contradictions.” 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By 


Frances Mary Pearp, Author of **The Rose 
Garden,” 2 vols. 

« * Near Neighbours’ deals with life in the Nether- 
lands, and it needs no expert to see that Miss Peard 
is well acquainted both with Dutch scenery and Dutch 
people. ‘Iwo or three characters are extremely well 
individualised ; and no little mastery is shown in 
delineating the course of the love passion as it affects 
and moulds the female heart. There is a certain pro- 
fessor, too, whose nature has been happily gauged and 
reflected in these pazes......One chapter showing how 
a reckless youth rushed to his death by his own mad 
act in a forest is very graphic and vigorous.”— 
Academy. 

‘The anthor of ‘The Rose Garden’ is always a 
favourite with us, and her graceful touch and vivid 
descriptive power show to considerable advantage by 
the side of much of the flabbiness of modern fiction...... 
The game of cross purposes might have been carried 
on to its bitter end, had it not been for a fortunate 
flood, which revea'ed the real state of their feelings. 
......This flood is described with wonderful power and 
vigour, and the reader almost sees for himself the 
party at the farm, when the horror of great waters 
comes upon them with the breaking of the dyke, 
and they teel themselves at the mercy of the sea. 
But though the most effective of the pictures of 
Hollid here presented, it is by no means the only 
one worthy of notice, and the descriptions of the 
‘polder’ itself in the days of its security before the 
terrible storm broke up n it, of the neighbouring 
town of Alkmarr, with its cheeses, its barges, and its 
canals, and of Haarlem, with its grand old cathedral, 
and its great organ, are masterpieces in their way.”’ 

—John Bull, 
By the AUTHOR of  ALASNAM’S LADY.” 


VENETIA’S LOVERS. By 


Lesuif Keir. 5 vols. 

“ There is something very attractive in the opening 
chapters, telling of the strange, promiscuous house- 
hold in the shadow of the Pentland Hills. | One’s 
curiosity, too, is excited for Dick, brought up with 
Venetia ever since he was a small child, and forbiaden 
to learn who or what his father was till he had 
travelled for three years and is one-and-twenty...... 
The scene is told with a great deal of ow oe all 
our sympathies are with Dick.”—Saturday Review. 

“Venetia’s Lovers’ is a very gracefully anh well- 
told story. The plot is rendered interesting by the 
touches of very actual human nature, comic and trag‘c, 
introduced into or suggested by its separate scenes and 
characters. The little ‘ village,’ or colony, of elderly 
ladies in Edinburgh calls for special notice as an 
example of kindly humour.”—Graphic. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE 


APOSTLES: 


A Page of First Century Christian Life, with Transla- 
tion, Notes, and Dissertations. 
By Canon SPENCE, M.A., 
Vicar of 8. Pancras. 
Crown 8vo, 6:. 





*‘ We predict for this book unqualified suece ‘Tine type of the Greek Test, 
which, we believe, was specially designed for this work, is at once archaic and 
legible. The eye rapidly grows accustomed to it, and as it becomes familiar with 
it, is pleased and satisfied, The simplicity, the antiquity, and the serenity of the 
© Teaching’ itself are imaged perfectly in its typography. ‘The Teaching of the 
Apcstles ’ is one of those documents of which there have been of late years two 
or three other remarkable instances, whose history has been as interesting as 
their contents have been valuable.”’—Record, 





“ This work is dated by the Bishop of Durham, chicfly from internal evidence, 
somewhere between A.D. 80—110, and this date is the one assigned to it by most 
English and some German critics. Its critical and theolozical value is, therefore, 
considerable.” —London Quarterly Review. 

“Ganon Spence has conferred a great obligation upon the general reading 
public by this ripe and careful volume on‘ The}Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.’” 
—Newcastle Daily Journal, 


The EMPIRE of the HITTITES. By Wm. Wright, D.D., 
With Decipherment of Hittite Inscriptions by Professor Saycr, LL.D.; a 
Hittite Map by Colonel Sir Cuartes WILSON, F.R.S., and Captain ConprEr. 
R.E. ; and a complete set of Hittite Inscriptions by W. H. Rytanps, F.S.A. 
Royal 8vo, 17s 6a. 


** Any one who wishes to know more about this remarkable people must read 
this book, in which Dr. Wright has brought together in a popular form all that 
has been yet extracted from the various sources that have recently been laid open, 
Its value is attested by no less an authority than Mr, Gladstone.’’—Guardian. 


MODERN ATHEISM; or, the Heavenly Father. By M. 


Ernest NavILue. Translated by the Rev. HENry Downton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“We commend with assured confidence and very hearty sympathy this English 
translation of Ernest Naville’s lectures on Modern Atheism ..... The author has 
few rivals on the Continent in the graces of polished eloquence, and his arguments 
are stated with that peculiar clearness and elegance of illustration which gives a 
charm and freshness to the best kind of French literature.”’—Record, 






INSPIRATION. A Clerical Symposium on In what sense 
aud within what limits is the Bible the Word of God. By the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Farrar, the Rev. Principal Carrns, the Rev. Prebendary STANLEY 
Leatues, the Rev. Prebendary Row, the Rev. Prof. J. Raprorp THomson, 
the Right Rev. the}Bishop of Amycua, and others. Crown 8yo, 6s, 

“Every side of the qnestion is candidly and reverently discussed, and as an 
epitome of the various ec nceptions which are now current on this momentous 
theme there can be no better or more useful work than this.’’—Fireeman. 


ATONEMENT. A Clerical Symposium on the Atone- 
ment. By various Writers (Reprinted from the “ Homilctic Magazine ”’), 
Crown Syo, 63, cloth, F 


ALIKE and PERFECT; or, God’s Three Revelations. By 
the Rey. C, A. WrtutrAms. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 

‘The contraltruth of the harmony that exists between Gol’s works in Creation 
and in the region of iis Word and in Providence is one of great importance from 
anevidential point of view, and it is here brought with much clearness and force.’’ 
—Congregationalist, 


ABIDE in CHRIST. Thoughts on the Blessed Life of 
Fellowship with the Son of God, By the Rev. A. Murray. 28th Thousand, 
Crown 8yo, 2s Gd. 

* A series of pious discourses which develop various parts of a very lovely subject. 

And they are very meritorious too. An unmistakable tone of love and sincerity 

rings through them, and preserves them from unreality, even when they are most 

warm and impassioned, It is a pleasing and useful book of devotiona! reading.”? 

—Literary Churchman. 


LIKE CHRIST. Thoughts on the Blessed Life of Con- 
formity to the Son of God. A Sequel to “Abide in Christ.’ By the Rey, A. 
Murray. 13th Thousand, Crown Syo, 2s 6a, * 

“The meditations furm a complete course for a month. We are struck by 
their sober, thoughtful, spiritual tone, as well as by the simplicity and purity of 
the language in which they are expressed...... It must tend to the deepening of the 
apiritual life”’—London Quarterly Review, i 


The SELF-REVEALING JEHOVAH of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT the CHRIST of the NEW TESTAMENT. By 8. M, Banctar. Demy 


SONGS in MANY KEYS. By the Rev. Canon Bell, D.D., 


Author of “Voices from the Lake,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


** As we turn over the pages, the eye rests on many a gem in which beautiful 
and stirring thouglts are put forth in an exquisite setting.’’—Rock 
ing ug Q t an exquis ing. ‘ock. 


The GOSPEL and the CHILD. A Contribution to 
Christian Sociology. By A. S, Lams, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
“A carefully-written book on an important subject.”—Record, 


**A book which deserves to be carefully and prayerfully read by parents and 
teachers,”’—Christian. 





THE CHURCH § STATE QUESTION, 


The ADVANTAGES of an ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH. A Pz 1 by the Right Hon. th | 

the Charch se nol Carlis's, October Sra. 188 i. Price TE RNARYO rab 
by the Bigee Reree see Teed Bishop of WINCHESENE, at ty Chngeh 


The EVILS of DISESTABLISHMENT, A 


Paper read by P. P. PENNANT, Esq., at the Meeting of the St. 1 
Diocesan Conference, at Mold, on October 22nd, 1834. Price 1d, om eae 


The ESTABLISHED CHURCH. Speech of 
the Right Hon. W. E, GLADSTONE, M.P., in the House of Commons, May 
itm tite tae 


The CHURCH in WALES. ASpeech by the 


Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., in the House of Commo: i 
the Resolution of Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Watkin Williams, In paperenres 
price 3d; or 103 per 100 for distribution. 


A SPEECH delivered in the House of 


Commons, on Tuesday, May 9th, 1871, by Sir ROUNDELL PALMER, M.P 
for Richmond (now Lord SELBORNE), in opposition to Mr. Miall’s Motion 
for the Disestablishment of the National Churches of Great Britain, Teath 
Thousand, Price 14, 


NONCONFORMIST ENDOWMENTS. A 


Speech of the Right Hon. GEORGE CUBICT, M.P. for West Surrey. 
delivered in the House of Commons, on July 2ud, 1872, on the Debate o2 Mr. 
Miall’s Motion for a Royal Commission to inquire int» the Revenues of the 
Church of England, With Notes and Appendices, Fourth Ejition, r-vised, 
Price 64. 


NATIONAL RELIGION and the CHURCH 


in WALES. An Address delivered by the late Dean of BANGOR, at the 
Guild Hall, Carnarvon, on Thursday, December 20th, 1883. Prive 11; or 63 
per 100 for distribution. 


LETTERS to LIBERATIONISTS. By 


Ciericus (Rev, Canon BEvAN). Price 3d. 
a Church 


DISESTABLISHMENT: 


Catechism. By J. Coxe Fowter, Esq., Stipendiary Magistrate, Sw inser, 
Price ld, 


The PRIMATE and CHURCH DEFEN DE. 


Speech of the Archbishop of CANTERBURY at te Animal Meeting of the 
Church Defence Institution, on Mondiy, July (th, 1883, Prive 1d. 


OUR DUTY in DANGER. Speech of the 
Rey. Canon HOLE, of Caunton Mauor, Newark, at th» Annual Meating of 
the Church Defence Institution, con Monday, July th, 1883. Prise id. 

A Specimen Packet of Lea‘cts sent free on applicat‘on, 






THE CHURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION, 
9 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW HIM. 


THE STORY OF THE READING TOURS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA (1866-1870). By Grorcr Do Crown 8vo, cloth, 63 (pest free). 
«7s pleasant and unpretentious. It tills the story of those triumphant reading 
toars.....: His account of his experience is interesting ina very high degree. It 
will be welcome to all lovers of Dickens, fur Dickens’ sake.”’—Atheneum. 
“The humour, vitality, and what in most men might have degenerated into 
fussine:s, of the owner of Gad’s Hill, are exhibited with a devotion of more than 
Boswellian intensity.”—Contemporary Review. 


The CHANCELLOR of the TYROL. By 


Hermann Scumip. Translated by Dornornea Roperts. Crown 8yo, 2 vol. 
21s, [Just ready, 
“Fall of fresh and uncommon interes*‘...... Translation is seldom accom lished 
with so much success and so little trace of effort.” —Daily News. 


ICHABOD: a Portrait. By Bertha Thomas. 


Author of “ Life of Georges Sand,” &c. Crown fvo, 2 vols. 21s, 


















The LOTHIAN PRIZE ESSAY, 1884. 
The ART of WAR in the MIDDLE AGES, 


A.D, 378-1515. By ©. W. ©. Osan, B.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Osford. 
Crown 8yo, 3s 6d (post free). : 
“Mr, Oman......has written an interesting boox.’—‘Saturday Review. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 25 Paternoster Square, E.”. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, with Index, cloth, 2's. 


CREEDS OF THE DAY; 
Or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. 
By HENRY COKE 


‘ This is a serious effort to compare our lealing tlinkers with one ano nerand 
with themselves.”,—Contemporary Review. ; 

**A very able book, It is well written and em‘nontly fair.’’—Modern Review. 

‘We cannot call to mind another book in the English language waere the 
uw guia” against revealed and natural relision are so compactly given.’”— 
Tablet. 

** A snecossful attempt to define every importa 1 school of modern th>.ght.’ 
—Sun (New York). 

“‘The general description of the Evolution theory is masterly in its c »mplet:- 
ness.”—Church Review, 

* Its style will fascinate all who read it.””—Nation (New York). 

“An accurate view of the opinions on the most important questioas of the 
day.’—Scotsman, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS and C0.’ NEW BOOKS. 
IES of sane iaateial by the Rev. THOMAS MOZLEY 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 
REMINISCENCES, 
CHIEFLY of TOWNS, VILLAGES, and &CHOOLS. 


By the Rev. THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A.,, 


Suthor of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement. 
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The STRANGE CAREER of the Chevalier 

D EON DE BEAUMONT, Minister Plenipotentiary from France to Great 
,in 1763, By Captain J, BucHANn TELFER, R.N., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With 
‘traits, 8vo, 12s. 









> 

3 rf 
*,* This History of the Chevalier D’Fon de Peanmont, whoze sex was a 
. r upwards of forty years, is tres ited from origiaal MsS. and other 
unpublish ad Documents, end French Ofticial Despatches. 


The MARITIME ALPS and their SEA- 


BOARD. By the Author of “Vera,” “Blue Roses,” &c. With 14 Full-page 
Illust strations and 15 Wo Jeuts in the text. 8vo, 21s, 

















“ The subject (of the iviera) admits of manifold treatment, and in this book 
1 is “not only beaut tiful as a giift-book, but rich in informa- 
tion aud sugge It is a volume to be studied by all who ar re specially 

nterested in the subje 1d there are few readers who will not find in it much 
that is attractive. Tu: iss ted London News. 


LOUIS PASTEUR, his Life and Labours, 
is Son ty-Law. Translated from the French by Lady Ciavp HamILTon. 
dSvo, 4s 61. 
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“The reader s here preset ite1 with a record in which the verities of science are 
endowed a “the iutercst of romance.’ — From Proressor TYNDALL’S 
INTRODUCT 


HOW to PLAY WHIST, with the Laws and 


iqnette of Whist ; Whist Whittlings, and Forty fall-annotated Games. By 
ive of Clubs” (ft. A A. Procror), Crown Sv: », 58 


In the LENA PELTA: a Narrative of the 


Search for Lieutenant-Commander “= LONG and his Companions, followed 

1 Account of the Greety Relief Expedition, and a propos sel Method of 

ling the North Pole. By GI ct W. MELvVILLP, Chief Engineer, U.S.N. 
iby MELVILLE Pur Ips. With 4 Maps and 16 ti lustrations, 8vo, l4s. 

is be k is one of the mos bat lively records of suffe ring courageously borne 

that ea ef und even in the enrals of Arctic research,”—Saturday Review, 


The “HISTOR RY of ISRAEL. By Heinrich 


yy of the University of Gottingen. Vol. VII.—‘t The 
Apostolic Age, slated from the German by J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
8vo, 2ls, *,.* Vols. IL—VI. price £3 19s. 


OUTLINES of PSY ee with Special 
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Reference to the Theory of Edue atic n. By James Sutty, M.A., Examiner 
for the Moral Sciences Tripos in the University of C ambridge,. Author of 
“* Sensation and Intuition,” &e. Seeond Edition, 8vo, 12s 6a. 





ELEMENTARY TREATISE on DYNAMICS, 


cont aining Applications to Thermodynanmies, with numerous Examples. By 
BENJAMIN WILLrams SON, M.4., F.] RS , Fellow of Trinity College, and Pro- 
fe ssor of Natural Philosophy in the U hiversi ity of Dublin; and Francis A, 
Taritrron, LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Vice-President 
1, 


of the Royal Irish Acaden uy. Crown Syo, 10s & 
LIVES of GREEK STATESMEN. By the 
PAUSANIAS, 


Rey. Sir Gronce W. Cox, Bart., M.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
SOLON, POL ¥C RATES. | ARTSTEIDES. 

5S. | THEMISTOKLFS. | GELON. 
MILTIADES, | 
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KLEISTHENES. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


The VEIL of ISIS: a Series of Essays on 


Idealism, By Tnos. W. WEBB, L L.D., Régius Professor of Laws, and Public 
Orator in the University of Dublin, Syo, 103 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs, OLIPHANT, 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 


MADAM. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo, 21s, 
WORKS by GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 
A BOOK of STRIFE, in the form of the 


Diary of an Old Soul: Poems. New dition, 1 2mo, 6 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Second Series 


Crown vo, 7s 61. 


HAMLET: a Study with the Text of the 


Folio of 1623, Svo, 12s. 


The CHARITY ORGANISATION REVIEW, 


JANUARY. Price 6d. CONTENTS. 
1. Tue Late BisHop or Lonpon. 4, Tue Recent EpIpEMIc OF CHOLERA 


IN Paris. 
2, THE TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT OF | 5. NOTES AND EXPERIENCES OF 
THE Buinp. By Dr. Armitage. WORKERS. 


6. CORRESPONDENCE, PRroriT SHARING, 
5. SANITARY AID CoMMITTEES, By Miss OVERCROWDING, &c. 
Toynbee. PROCEEDINGS OF CoUNCIL, NOTICES, &¢ 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








TESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Second Edition is this day published. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE, 

AS RELATED IN HER LETTERS AND JOURNALS, j 
Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. CROSS, 

Vith Portrai 

av 


3 and other Illustratious, 
S. post Svo, 42s, 


The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet Edition. 


Printed from a New and Legible Type, in 20 vols., price £5. 









Each Volume, price 5s, may be had separately. 

Coxtryts..__ADAM BEDF. 2 vols.—The MILL on the FLOSS. 2 vols.— 
SILAS M ARNER—The LIFTED VEIL—BROTHER JACOB. 1 vol.—SCENE 
of CLERICAL LIFE. 2 vols —FELIX HOLT. 2 vols.—ROMOLA. 2 vols.— 
MIDDLEMARCH. 3 vols—DANIEL DERONDA. 3 vols.—The SPANISH 
GYPSY. 1 vol.—JUBAL, and Other Poems, Old and New. 1 yol.—IMPRESSIONS 
ef THEOPHR ASTUS suc H. 1 vol. 

NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper Editions. With 
Illustrations, crown Syo. 

ADAM BEDE. 3s 61.—The MILL on the FLOSS. 3s 64.—FELIX HOLT, the 
RADICAL, 33 6d.—SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. 33.—SILAS MARNER. 2s 6d. 
—ROMOLA,. With Vigne tte, 3s 61.—DANIEL DERONDA, With Vignette, 7s 6a. 
—MIDDLEMARCH,. With Vignette, 7s 6d. 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT, and LEAVES from a 


NOTE-BOOK. Third Edition. Post Svo, 10s 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. New 


ion, crown 8yo, 5s. 


The SPANISH GYPSY. New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
JUBAL, and Other Poems, Old and New. New Edition, 


crown Syo, 53, 





This day is published, 


SYMPNEUS TATA or, Evolutionary Forces now Active 


. 
y 
in Man. Edited by LAURENCE OLIPHANT. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


his day is published. 
WRITINGS by the WAY. ” By J am Campbell Smith, M.A, 

rown 8yvo, 9: 

TENTS int Carlyle—A Horoscope of Britain: Our Ag xe, its Doi 
nu a Drift The True and the False in History—Sir Isaac Newtor og anc 
Peacantry of Scotland: Burns; the Peasantry of Scotlani—Realism, Idealism, 
and Positivicm; Sir William Hawiltor Idealism; Positivis al i graphical 
Lord Justice-Clerk Hope, Lord Murray and his Cor npeers, Professor 

lding, Sir Hugh Lyon Playfair, Prof ssor Terrier, Rey. John Robertson, D.D., 
Job n Hunter, LL.D., Lord Bareaple, George Moir, LL.D., Lord Stair, Lord West- 
bury, Hen: y Glassford Bell, Lord Colonsay, Lord Berholme, Lord Mackeuzie, 
George Graham Bell, Lord Ardmillan, Lord Neaves, Mrs. Sti 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the UNSEEN: the 
Oren Door—O.p Lapy Mary. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 

Stories of the Seen and the Uns en’ is, in its way, 2 remarkable volame ; 
beauty of writing and earnestness of ‘soul vi uish it through- 
out, it mm ot fail to receive the attent ion it so ri serves.” —Morning 
Adi rertise 

“The Op en  cagl seems to us nearly a model for all es of the kind, with 
mingled real ind idealism, its fidelity to human nat , and its true poetry, 
perfect s simplei ity, and its wild and eerie supernaturalism......A marvellously 
beautiful and eerie story. ”— Spectator. 

***Old Lady Ma ry is one of those cunning mixture D3 3 of the natural and the 
supernatural of which Mrs, Oliphant has the .’—Ilustvated London News, 

“In the range of such lite srature there is, per! haps, no more thrilling story than 
that of ‘The Open Door,’ It is in the highest degre ee drat natic.’’—Scotsman. 


The BOOK-HUNTER. By John Hill Burton, D.C.%., &c., 
Author of “ A History of Se otland,” “The Scot Abroad,” &c. New Edition, 
crown Syo, roxburghe binding, 7s 
Th s Edition contains all the latest Emendations and Corrections, and a 
copious Index. 
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Grores Ler, D.C.L. Crown 8vo 83 6d. 

“We can cordially recommend his excellent collection of old-fashioned ghost- 
stories to readers in general as amusing literature, and to the compilers of Christ- 
mas numbers in particular as an ines austil ble storehouse of first-rate blood- 
enrdiing ‘PP aritions, with no modern stwif and nonsense about them.”—Pall 
Mall Gaz et 











NAN, and other Stories. By L. B. Walford, Author of 


“The Baby’s Grandmother,” “Troublesome Daughters,” &c. 2 vols. crown 
8yo, oe P . 
“The writer has produced nothing so flawlessly satisfying in conception and 
ereitamenship as the seven stories contained in these volumes.”—Manchester 
ELxaminer. 


LETTERS from the WEST of IRELAND, 1884. Re- 


pri hag nh ie Times. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Auth vw of “ Letters 
i e West Hig chlands. s.” Crown 8yo. (Immediately. 


The ‘TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. Edited by Lady 


Betrairs. In 1 vol. 8vo. [ Immediately. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for FEBRUARY, 1885, 
No. DCCCXXXII, Price 2s 64, 


CONTENTS. 
Tue Lire AND LeTTers OF GEORGE ELIOT, 
Tue Nite Exrepition: from Gemai to Korti in a Whaler. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS 





HER MAJESTYS DIARY. 
On February 10th will be published, a POPULAR EDITION, with Portraits and Woodcut Illustrations, feap. 8vo, price 23 Gd, of 


MORE LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A _ LIFE 


IN 


THE HIGHLANDS, 
FROM 1862 to 1882. 








ei cme 
WEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION of BOSWORTH SMITH’S “LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE.” 


On February 10th, SIXTH EDITION, with new Appendix on Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, an Index, Portraits, and Maps, 
2 vols. large crown 8yo, 21s, 


tS 
By f. 


d 


LIF Ss 


BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., 


OF 


VOLUME I. 


LOR 


late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; 
Author of “ Mohammed and Molensipeasiaw,” *Oarthage and aed Conthenypials ins,” &e. 


D LAWRENCE, 


Assistant-Master at Harrow Schos!; 





Price 12s 6d, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marb! “ ilies 18s. 


(ABBADIE—ANNB®E), 


ROYAL 8vo, OF THE 


Dictionary of National Biography. | 


a by 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months; and it is confidently expected that the work 
will be completed in about Fifty Volumes. 





EXTRAGTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


From the SATURDAY REVILiV. 


“We will not dwell upon the extreme want which has long been felt of a good 





biographical ¢ tionary because everybody is aware of the tact; and everybody, 
therefore, will welcome an instalment of a work which is to supply that want. 

..To criticise to any purpose such_a work as th's is scarcely possible until it 
has undergone the test of time......2 An ex-ellent feature is the care and fulness 
with which authorities are cited, not only in the text, but in alist atthe end of each 
article...... Such a work as this, deali ng with ‘ all sor's and conditions of men, 









>and | 


carried out by a lit tle army of contri ibutors, many of thém recognised authoritie 3 | 







equires another army of critics and readers to exhaust 
its interest and pa 1ent upon it. We cone lude with’an expression of hope 
for its speedy continu: unee and completion, and of gratitude to the publishers for 
having printed the present instalment im a v« A ue of manageable size 
shape.” 


on their special subj: 








‘ eas 
‘From the SPECTATOR. a 

rdial welcome the-first volume of Mr. Leslio Stephen’s 
‘ Dictionary of Najional Biography,’ a work long needéf, often contempl: ited, fmd 
at least once commenced, but during the last 13) years never achieved...... The 
volume before us, thor h far from being perfect, is yet desarving of very high 
commendation, ast in most points far in advance of any yet attempted: No 
more competent editor could be found for such a work than Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
and the li:f of cont ors shows that he has obtained the co-operation of men 
who have distinguished dices lves in several departments of literary researc] 






“*We receive with most c 
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and | 


| English biogr aphy, like those which learned societi “ under 


| little or nothing to be des 


From the ACADEMY. 

‘© A dictionary of national biography, as Mr, Leslie Stephen understands it, is 
nothing less than a history of the country, shown, not in the course of events, 
but in the lives of men and women, The present writer does not féel himse!& 
competent to determine off-hand how far this ambitious programme has been 
realised, But a glince at a few pages is enough to show, even to the ignorant, 
what are the main features of the work. rst among these we are dispo: ed to 
reckon the policy of comprehe 
inevitable supplement......The second quality for praise is the care that has been 
taxen in the selection of coutributors......A third charact } is tl 1g sul bordina- 
tion of fine writing to the pl: tin record of facts. Another sworthy feature 
that cannot be pz uased over ie the attention paid to bib! iozrap ..Our expect. 
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_In his prospectus, the Editor has’ referred to the German snd Belgian diction- | models in most essential points, and in one, at least, it is distinstl) z 
aries now in progress, and has stated that it is the intention to provide a | Neither the German nor the Belgian Dictionary indicates the sourees from wh'ek 
‘dictionary for our own nation w ‘orthy of taking a place beside them......If the | the matter in the text has been drawn with equal completenes and precision, A 
* Dictionary of National Biography B secrsaagy s it has began, it will not ‘only be | careful bibliographical note is appended to even tha shortest of the articles; and 
entitled toa — bes ide thi se diction: ur ‘ies, as much above them asthey are | in some of the longer ones this. note bec mires 116 othing less than an ext haustive 
above the two great French collections.’ critical Cizest, the utility of which can scarcely be rated too highly.’ 
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